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While on a visit to Cleveland, Ohio, some time ago, the 
guest of my good friend George A. Myers, my attention 
was called to Rhodes’ History of the United States. This 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that Mr. Myers had been in 
correspondence with Mr. Rhodes relative to certain points 
in the career of the late M. A. Hanna, brought out by Mr. 
Rhodes, which, in the opinion of Mr. Myers, were not ac- 
curate. In glancing over one of the volumes, I came across 
the chapters giving information about what took place in the 
State of Mississippi during the period of Reconstruction. 
I detected so many statements and representations which 
to my own knowledge were absolutely groundless that I de- 
cided to read carefully the entire work. I regret to say 
that, so far as the Reconstruction period is concerned, it is 
not only inaccurate and unreliable but it is the most biased, 
partisan and prejudiced historical work I have ever read. 
In his preface to volume six, the author was frank enough to 
use the following language: ‘‘ Nineteen years’ almost exclu- 
sive devotion to the study of one period of American his- 
tory has had the tendency to narrow my field of vision.” 
Without doing the slightest violence to the truth, he could 
have appropriately added these words: ‘‘And since the 
sources of my information touching the Reconstruction 
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period were partial, partisan and prejudiced, my field of 
vision has not only been narrowed, but my mind has been 
poisoned, my judgment has been warped, my decisions and 
deductions have been biased and my opinions have been so 
influenced that my alleged facts have not only been exag- 
gerated, but my comments, arguments, inferences and de- 
ductions based upon them, can have very little if any value 
for historical purposes.” 

Many of his alleged facts were so magnified and others 
so minimized as to make them harmonize with what the 
author thought the facts should be rather than what they 
actually were. In the first place, the very name of his work 
is a misnomer: ‘History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule 
at the South in 1877.” I have emphasized the words ‘‘to 
the final restoration of home rule at the South in 1877” be- 
cause those are the words that constitute the misnomer. If 
home rule were finally restored to the South in 1877, the 
natural and necessary inference to be drawn is that prior 
to that time those States were subjected to some other kind 
of rule, presumably that of foreigners and strangers, an in- 
ference which is wholly at variance with the truth. An- 
other inference to be drawn is that those States had enjoyed 
home rule until the same was revolutionized or set aside by 
the Reconstruction Acts of Congress and that it was finally 
restored in 1877. If this is the inference which the writer 
meant to have the reader make, it is conclusive evidence of 
the fact that he was unpardonably and inexcusably ignorant 
of the subject matter about which he wrote. As that term 
is usually and generally understood, there never was a time 
when those States did not have home rule, unless we except 
the brief period when they were under military control, and 
even then the military commanders utilized home material 
in making appointments to office. Since the officers, however, 
were not elected by the people, it may be plausibly claimed 
that they did not have home rule. But the State govern- 
ments that were organized and brought into existence under 
the Reconstruction Acts of Congress were the first and only 
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governments that were genuinely republican in form. The 
form of government which existed in ante-bellum days was 
that of an aristocracy. That which has existed since what 
Mr. Rhodes is pleased to term the restoration of home rule 
is simply that of a local despotic oligarchy. The former 
was not, and the present 7s not, based upon the will and 
choice of the masses; but the former was by far the better 
of the two, for whatever may be truthfully said in condem- 
nation and in derogation of the southern aristocracy of 
ante-bellum days, it can not be denied that they represented 
the wealth, the intelligence, the decency and the respectability 
of their respective States. While the State governments 
that were dominated by the aristocrats were not based upon 
the will of the people, as a whole, yet from an administra- 
tive point of view they were not necessarily bad. Such can 
not be said of those who are now the representatives of what 
Mr. Rhodes is pleased to term home rule. 

On page 171 of his seventh volume, Mr. Rhodes says: 
‘‘Some Southern men at first acted with the Republican 
party, but they gradually slipped away from it as the color 
line was drawn and reckless and corrupt financial legisla- 
tion inaugurated.”’ That thousands of white men in the 
South, who identified themselves with the Republican party 
between 1868 and 1876, subsequently left it, will not be denied, 
but the reasons for their action are not those given by Mr. 
Rhodes. In fact, there is no truth in the allegation about the 
drawing of the color line and very little in the one about 
corrupt or questionable financial legislation. The true 
reason why so many white men at the South left the Re- 
publican party may be stated under three heads: first, the 
Democratic victories of 1874 which were accepted by south- 
ern Democrats as a national repudiation of the congres- 
sional plan of Reconstruction; second, the closeness of the 
Presidential election of 1876 together with the supposed bar- 
gain entered into between the Hayes managers and southern 
Democratic members of Congress, by which the South was to 
be turned over to the Democrats of that section in considera- 
tion of which the said southern Democrats gave their consent 
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to the peaceable inauguration of Hayes; third, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States by which the doc- 
trine of States’ Rights was given new life and strength. 

It is true there are some men whose party affiliations 
are based upon principle and convictions regardless of con- 
sequences personal to themselves. Occasionally there are 
found some who are even willing to be martyrs, but they are 
exceptions to the general rule. The average man is polit- 
ically ambitious. He desires political distinction and official 
recognition. In determining his party affiliations, there- 
fore, he is more than apt to cast his lot with the party 
through which he believes that ambition may be gratified. 
After the consummation of the events above referred to, the 
conviction became settled in the minds of white men at the 
South that the Democratic party in that section would be, 
for a generation, at least, the only channel through which it 
would be possible for any one to have his political ambition 
realized. Hence, thousands of those who had previously 
joined the Republican party returned to the Democratic 
since that party presented the only hope of their future 
political salvation. 

Mr. Rhodes would lead one to infer that the southern 
white men who came into the Republican party in the South 
between 1868 and 1876 were not among the most intelligent, 
cultivated, refined and representative men of that section. 
As a rule, they were men who belonged to, and were identi- 
fied with, what was known as the ‘‘Southern aristocracy.” 
Such men, for instance, as Ex-Governors Orr of South 
Carolina, Parsons of Alabama, Reynolds of Texas, and 
Brown of Georgia. Also such men as Mosby, Wickham, 
and subsequently Mahone, Massey, Paul, Fulkerson and 
Riddleberger, of Virginia. General R. E. Lee was known 
to have leanings in the same direction, but since he was not 
politically ambitious, his views were not made a matter of 
public discussion. In addition to Ex-Governor Brown of 
Georgia, they included such men as General Longstreet, 
Joshua Hill, Bullock and many others of like caliber. Even 
Ben Hill was suspected by some and accused by others of 
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leaning in the same direction. In Louisiana, not less than 
25 per cent. of the best and most substantial white men of 
that State became identified with the Republican party under 
the leadership of such men as Ex-Governor Hahn and the 
Honorable Mr. Hunt (who was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy by President Garfield), Wells, Anderson and many 
others. General Beauregard was known, or at any rate be- 
lieved, to be in sympathy with these men and the cause they 
represented, although he took no active part in politics. 
But it was in my own State of Mississippi, where I had an 
intimate knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the solid and 
substantial white men who identified themselves with the 
Republican party and whose leadership the newly enfran- 
chised blacks faithfully followed. They included such men 
as James L. Alcorn, who was elected Governor of the State 
by the Republicans in 1869 and to the United States Senate 
by the legislature that was elected at the same time. Al- 
corn was one of the aristocrats of the past. He served with 
Mr. Lamar in the secession convention of 1861 and was a 
general in the Confederate Army. 

Mr. Rhodes failed to inform his readers of the fact that 
the Democratic candidate for Governor against Alcorn, 
Judge Louis Dent, belonged to that much abused class called 
“carpet baggers,’’ but who, like thousands of others of that 
class, both Democrats and Republicans, was a man of honor 
and integrity. The same was true of Tarbell, Powers, 
Pierce, McKee, Jeffords, Speed and others of the same 
type in both parties. In addition to Alcorn, there was 
Col. R. W. Flournoy, who also served with Mr. Lamar as 
a member of the secession convention and who was the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress against Mr. Lamar in 1872, 
also Judge Jason Niles, who served as a member of the 
State legislature, Judge of the Circuit Court and member 
of Congress. His able and brilliant son, Judge Henry Clay 
Niles, is now the United States District Judge for that 
State, having been appointed by President Harrison. He 
has the reputation of being one of the best and finest Judges 

1 Lynch, “‘The Facts of Reconstruction,” Chapter XI. 
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on the Federal Bench. The State never had before and has 
not had since, a finer judiciary than it had under the admin- 
istrations of Alcorn, Powers and Ames, the three Repub- 
lican Governors. In referring to the three justices of the 
State Supreme Court, Mr. Rhodes made the statement that 
eligible material in the Republican party was so scarce that, 
in order to get three competent judges the Governor was 
obliged to select a Democrat. This is not true. Chief Jus- 
tice E. G. Peyton and Associate Justice H. F. Simrall were 
both southern Republicans. Justice Tarbell, though a 
so-called ‘‘carpet bagger,”’ was also a Republican and an 
able judge, who enjoyed the confidence and respect of the 
bench and bar. When he retired from the bench he was 
made Second Comptroller of the United States Treasury. 

In addition to these able and brilliant men, I feel justified 
in naming a few others, such as R. W. Millsaps, in whose 
honor one of the educational institutions at Jackson was 
named; W. M. Compton; T. W. Hunt; J. B. Deason; W. H. 
Vasser; Luke Lea, who was at one time United States Dis- 
trict Attorney; his son, A. M. Lea, who subsequently held 
the same office; J. L. Morphis, who was one of the first 
Republicans elected to Congress; Judge Hiram Cassidy, who 
was the recognized leader of the bar in the southern part of 
the State; his able and brilliant son, Hiram Cassidy, Jr.; 
and his law partner, Hon. J. F. Sessions. Among the circuit 
and chancery court judges there were such jurists as Messrs. 
Chandler, Davis, Hancock, Walton, Smyley, Henderson, 
Hill, Osgood, Walker, Millsaps, McMillan, and Drane. 
Moreover, there were thousands of others, such as J. N. Car- 
penter and James Surget, men of character, wealth and in- 
telligence, who had no ambition for official recognition or 
political distinction, but who were actuated by what they 
honestly believed to be conducive to the best interests of 
their country, their State and their section. In fact, the 
southern white men that came into the Republican party 
were typical representatives of the best blood and the finest 
manhood of the South, than whom no better men ever lived. 
And yet to read what Mr. Rhodes has written, one would nat- 
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urally assume that the opposite of this was true, that the 
Republican party in that section was under the domination 
of northern ‘‘carpet baggers,’”’ a few worthless southern 
whites and a number of dishonest and incompetent colored 
men. This, no doubt, is the false, deceptive and misleading 
picture which had been painted from the vividness of his 
partial, mistaken, prejudiced and diseased imagination. 

That many mistakes were made during the progress of 
Reconstruction cannot and will not be denied. No friend 
and supporter of the congressional plan of Reconstruction 
will maintain that every thing was perfect. On the con- 
trary, it is frankly admitted that quite a number of grave 
blunders were made; but they were not confined to any one 
party. Neither Republicans nor Democrats can justly lay 
claim to all that was good or truthfully charge the other 
with all that was bad. Of those who were selected as repre- 
sentatives of the two parties, the Democrats had, in point 
of experience and intelligence, a slight advantage over the 
Republicans; but in point of honesty and integrity the im- 
partial historian will record the fact that the advantage was 
with the Republicans. How could either escape error? 
The Civil War had just come to a close; sectional animosity 
was bitter and intense. The Republican party was looked 
upon as the party of the North and, therefore, the bitter 
enemy of the South. The southern white men who joined 
the Republican party were accused of being traitors to their 
section and false to their own race and blood; they were 
called Scalawags. Through a process of intimidation, 
chiefly by means of social ostracism, independent thought 
and action on the part of southern whites, during the early 
period of Reconstruction, were pretty effectually prevented. 
Through such methods, they were quite successfully held 
under the subjection and control of those whose leadership 
they had been accustomed to follow. 

Under such circumstances, the reader may ask the ques- 
tion, why was it and how was it that so many of the best 
white men of that section joined the Republican party? The 
answer is that, prior to the election of General Grant to the 
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presidency in 1868, very few of them did so. It was never 
a question of men. It was always a question of party. 
Under such circumstances, thousands of white men were 
obliged to vote for certain Democratic candidates who were 
otherwise objectionable as against certain Republicans who 
were otherwise acceptable. In like manner, thousands of 
colored men were obliged to vote for certain Republican can- 
didates who were otherwise objectionable as against certain 
Democrats who were otherwise acceptable. The wonder, 
therefore, is, not that so many, but that so few mistakes 
were made; not that so many, but that so few objectionable 
persons were elected to important and responsible positions. 

After the election of Grant, however, in 1868 the feeling 
of intolerance somewhat subsided, resulting in a large num- 
ber of accessions to the Republican party from the ranks of 
the best and most substantial white men of that section. 
But it was not until the reelection of Grant in 1872 that the 
feeling of political proscription, social ostracism and intol- 
erance among the whites seemingly disappeared. It was 
then that white men came into, took charge of and assumed 
the leadership of the Republican party, in large numbers. 
They then had nothing to fear and nothing to lose by being 
identified with the Republican party when social distinctions 
growing out of politics ceased to be effective. The South 
then entered upon a new era which was destined to bring 
to that section wealth and prosperity with happiness and 
contentment among its people of both races, all living under 
local governments successfully controlled by the better ele- 
ment of native whites with the cooperation and participa- 
tion to some extent of the newly enfranchised blacks. 

The writer of this article has always believed it to be a 
misfortune to his race and to the country, if conditions be 
such as to make it necessary for any race or group, of which 
our citizenship is composed, to act in a solid body with any 
one political party. The writer timely called attention to 
this in a speech which he delivered on the floor of the House 
of Representatives over thirty years ago. He then made an 
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appeal to the Democrats to change the attitude of their 
party towards the colored Americans. While the colored 
people, he said, were grateful to the Republican party for 
their physical emancipation, they would be equally grateful 
to the Democratic party for their political emancipation. 
While he was a Republican from choice, he personally knew 
of many members of his race who were Republicans, not 
from choice but from necessity, and that the Democratic 
party was responsible for the existence of that necessity. 
Upon economic questions there are differences of opinion 
among colored as well as white persons. It is an injustice 
to the colored race and a misfortune to the country, if they 
can not vote in accordance with their convictions upon such 
questions. No race or group can be true and independent 
American citizens, as all should be, when they are made to 
feel that the exercise and enjoyment by them of their civil 
and political rights are contingent upon the result of an 
election. It must be said to the credit of the late Grover 
Cleveland that he did all in his power both as Governor of 
New York and as President of the United States to bring 
about this necessary change and reform in his party. That 
his efforts were not crowned with success, was through no 
fault of his. 

The newly enfranchised blacks at the South, as I have 
endeavored to show, had no other alternative than to act 
with the Republican party. That some objectionable per- 
sons should have been elected by them under such conditions, 
could not very well have been prevented. But the reader of 
Mr. Rhodes’s history cannot fail to see that he believed it 
was a grave mistake to have given the colored men at the 
South the right to vote, and in order to make the alleged 
historical facts harmonize with his own views upon this 
point, he took particular pains to magnify the virtues and 
minimize the faults of the Democrats and to magnify the 
faults and minimize the virtues of the Republicans, the col- 
ored men especially. On page 97 of his fifth volume, for in- 
stance, Mr. Rhodes says: ‘‘ But few Negroes were competent 
to perform the duties; for instance, it was said that the col- 
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ored man, who for four years was Sheriff of DeSoto County, 
could neither read nor write. The Negro incumbent gen- 
erally farmed out his office to a white deputy for a share of 
the revenue.”’ 

The foregoing is one of the most barefaced and glaring 
misrepresentations that can possibly be made. The reader 
will notice that the allegation is based upon “‘it has been 
said.” But if Mr. Rhodes had been anxious to record only 
what was accurate and true, he should have, as he easily 
could have done, found out just what the facts were, as I 
have done. The facts were these. When Tate County was 
created the greater part of the territory composing the new 
county had been taken from the county of DeSoto. The 
then sheriff of DeSoto County lived in that section which 
was made a part of the new county of Tate. It thus be- 
came necessary for a new sheriff to be appointed by the 
Governor for DeSoto County to hold office until the election 
of a sheriff at the next regular election. Rev. J. J. Evans, 
a colored Baptist minister and a Union soldier, was there- 
upon appointed. Since this took place in 1873, the appoint- 
ment must have been made by Governor R. C. Powers, who 
had been elected Lieutenant Governor on the ticket with 
Alcorn in 1869 and had become Governor when Alcorn went 
to the United States Senate in 1871. Although he was one of 
those who belonged to that class called ‘“‘carpet baggers,”’ 
Governor Powers was known to be an honest and an upright 
man and one who exercised great care in all of his appoint- 
ments. Governor Powers never could have been induced to 
appoint as sheriff of any county a man who could neither 
read nor write. 

Mr. Evans discharged the duties of his position with such 
entire satisfaction that he was nominated by the Republi- 
cans and elected to succeed himself at the regular election 
in November, 1873, for the full term of two years. In 1875 
he was renominated by his party to succeed himself. Mr. 
Evans’s administration had been so satisfactory that when 
the Democratic county convention met to nominate a 
local ticket, no nomination was made for the office of 
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sheriff. But between the nomination and election the Demo- 
cratic organization in the State saw a new light. It was de- 
cided that the State must be ‘‘redeemed,” and that nearly 
all of the counties must be included in that redemption. 
The Democratic executive committee of DeSoto County 
was, therefore, directed to meet and complete the local 
ticket by nominating a candidate for sheriff. This was 
done, and the ticket as thus completed was, of course, de- 
clared elected and DeSoto County ‘‘redeemed.”’ 

It is a fact of which Mr. Rhodes may not be aware, that 
the county sheriff in Mississippi is also the county tax col- 
lector, and as such he is required to give a heavy bond. 
These bonds are usually given by property owners of the 
county, nearly all of whom are white men and Democrats. 
Had Mr. Evans been the man described by Mr. Rhodes, he 
never could have qualified for the office. It is also a fact of 
which Mr. Rhodes may not be aware, that the county sheriff 
in Mississippi as the chief executive and administrative 
officer of his county, is necessarily obliged, regardless of his 
own qualifications and fitness, to employ a number of as- 
sistants and deputies to aid him in running the office. The 
number of persons, with the salary or compensation of each, 
is fixed by law or the court and they are paid according to 
law out of money appropriated for that purpose. In mak- 
ing these appointments, it is both reasonable and natural 
that the appointing power would favorably consider a sug- 
gestion or recommendation from any one of the sureties. 
At any rate, Mr. Evans had the good sense to surround him- 
self with honest, efficient and capable assistants. He is still 
living at Hernando, DeSoto County, Mississippi. As I write 
these lines, an autograph letter from him is before me. While 
it is clear that he is not a college graduate, his letter effec- 
tually disproves the allegation that he can neither read nor 
write. Moreover, even if his education is limited, this 
cannot be considered exceptional, for the sheriffs of many 
counties in the South today are illiterate and mentally unde- 
veloped. I judge from the contents of Mr. Evans’s letter 
that there is no truth in the allegation that he divided any 
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part of his own compensation with any one or more of his 
assistants. He left the office with a spotless record, every 
dollar of the public funds that passed through his hands, 
and for which he was liable, having been honestly and faith- 
fully accounted for. 

But even if Mr. Evans had been the man described by 
Mr. Rhodes, it would have been manifestly unfair and un- 
just to the colored voters of Mississippi to select him as a 
typical representative of those who were elected to im- 
portant and responsible positions by the votes of colored 
men. Out of seventy-two counties of which the State was 
then composed, not more than twelve ever had colored sher- 
iffs at any time, and they did not all hold office at the same 
time. Of those who were thus honored, the writer of these 
lines was personally acquainted with not less than ten. 
Mr. Evans was one of the few whom he did not then know 
personally. If Mr. Rhodes had desired to be fair and im- 
partial, he would have taken all of them into consideration 
and would have drawn an average. But this would not have 
answered his purpose. It would have shown that in point 
of intelligence, capacity, and honesty the colored sheriffs 
would have favorably compared with the whites. 

Take, for instance, the county of Adams-Natchez, my 
own home, where two colored men at different times held 
the office of sheriff. The first of the two was Wm. McCary, 
who was elected in 1873. He belonged to that small class 
known as free persons of color during the days of slavery. 
His father was the leading barber of Natchez for white 
business men and a private school teacher. He taught the 
children of those who were identified with his own class, of 
which there were quite a number, having privileges and ad- 
vantages which were denied to the children of slaves. His 
own children, of course, were not neglected. Wm. McCary, 
therefore, had a good English education. He was also a 
property owner and a taxpayer. He was one of the two 
colored men who qualified as a surety on the bond of the 
writer of these lines when he was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace in 1869. Mr. McCary was held in high esteem by the 
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people of the city of Natchez and the county of Adams, both 
white and colored. Prior to his election to the office of 
sheriff he had served as a member of the board of aldermen 
for the city of Natchez and also as treasurer of the county 
of Adams, and subsequently as postmaster of Natchez, the 
duties of all of which he discharged with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to the public. In 1875 he was succeeded as 
sheriff by another colored man, Robert H. Wood, who in all 
important particulars was about on a par with McCary. 
Wood had previously served as mayor of Natchez, to which 
position he was elected by popular vote in December, 1870. 
He was serving the people of Natchez as their postmaster 
when he was elected to the office of sheriff. 

These men not only gave satisfaction to the people whom 
they served, but they reflected credit upon themselves, their 
race, their party and the community that was so fortunate 
as to have the benefit of their services. What was true of 
these two men was also true in a large measure of Harney 
of Hinds, Scott of Issaquena, Sumner of Holmes, and sevy- 
eral others. But, if Mr. Rhodes had desired to be impartial 
and preferred to select but one man as a typical represen- 
tative of those who were elected to such positions by the 
votes of colored men, he would have selected B. K. Bruce, 
who was sheriff of Bolivar County when he was elected to 
the United States Senate. Mr. Bruce needs no introduction 
to intelligent and reading Americans. He developed into a 
national character. He reflected credit not only upon him- 
self, his race and his party but his country as well. And 
yet he typified in a most remarkable degree the colored men 
who were elected to important and responsible positions 
chiefly by the votes of members of that race. But the 
reader of Rhodes’s history will look in vain for anything 
that will give him accurate information along these lines. 
His history, therefore, is remarkable, not only for what it 
says, but for what it leaves unsaid. In fact, it is plain to the 
intelligent reader that he started out with preconceived no- 
tions as to what the facts were or should have been, and 
that he took particular pains to select such data and so 
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to color the same as to make them harmonize with his opinions. 
He thus passed over in silence all facts which could not 
be so distorted as to make them thus harmonize. He could 
find nothing that was creditable or meritorious in the career 
of any colored member of either house of Congress, notwith- 
standing the favorable impression made and the important 
and dignified service rendered by Revels and Bruce in 
the Senate and by Rainey, Rapier, Elliott, Smalls, Cain, 
Langston, Miller, Ohara, Cheatham, White and others in the 
House.’ 

But, to return to Mississippi, let us take up another error 
of Mr. Rhodes. Referring to the political and sanguinary 
revolution which took place in Mississippi in 1875, Mr. 
Rhodes makes use of these words: ‘‘ Whilst regretting some 
of the means employed, all lovers of good government must 
rejoice at the redemption of Mississippi. . . . Since 1876 
Mississippi has increased in population and in wealth; her 
bonded indebtedness and taxation are low.”’* It is difficult 
to conceive how an intelligent man, claiming to be an im- 
partial recorder of historical events, could be induced to 
make such glaring statements as the above, when he ought to 
have known that just the opposite of what he affirms is true, 
except as to increase in population and in wealth. ‘‘All 
lovers of good government must rejoice at the redemption 
of Mississippi.” Redemption from what? The reader is 
led to believe that the ‘“‘redemption”’ is from bad to good 
government, from high to low taxes, from increased to de- 
creased bonded indebtedness, from incompetent, inefficient 
and dishonest administration to one that was competent, 
efficient and honest. 

Now let us see just what the facts were and are. In 
1875 there was just one State officer to be elected, that of 

2 The speech of R. B. Elliott in reply to A. H. Stephens in the debate on 
the Civil Rights Bill was admitted to be one of the most eloquent and scholarly 
speeches ever delivered in Congress. But Mr. Rhodes’s preconceived opinions 
and prejudices were so firmly fixed that he was incapable of detecting any- 
thing in the acts or utterances of any colored member of either branch of 


Congress that deserved to be commended or favorably noticed. 
3 Rhodes, ‘History of United States,”’ VII, 141. 
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State treasurer, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of George H. Holland, who was elected on the ticket with 
Ames in 1873. The Democrats nominated Hon. Wm. L. 
Hemingway, of Carroll County, whose nomination was 
favorably received. He had the reputation of being a 
capable, an honest and upright man. In addition to this, 
he was identified with that wing of his party which was 
known to be progressive, liberal and fair. In the early days 
of Reconstruction, the Democratic party in the State was 
sharply divided into two factions. One, the major faction, 
adopted what they termed a policy of ‘‘masterly inactiv- 
ity,” which meant that the white Democrats should take no 
part in the organization of a State government under the 
Reconstruction Acts of Congress, with a view of making the 
work of Reconstruction as odious, as objectionable and 
as unpopular as possible. The other faction believed it to 
be the duty of the white Democrats to take an active part in 
the formation of a State government, elect as many Demo- 
crats to the State Constitutional Convention of 1868 as pos- 
sible with a view of framing a new constitution that would 
have very few if any objectionable clauses. Wm. L. Hem- 
ingway was one of that number, and as such he was elected 
to the convention from Carroll County. The nomination 
of Hemingway for State treasurer by the Democratic State 
Convention in 1875 was looked upon as a concession to that 
element of the party. 

The Republicans did not fail to see that in order to carry 
the State they must nominate their strongest and best man, 
even if the election should be fair and honest, which they 
hoped would be the case, but which hope they had good 
reasons to apprehend would not be fully realized. Capt. 
George M. Buchanan, of Marshal County, was nominated. 
Buchanan had been a brave and gallant Confederate soldier. 
He had served as sheriff of Marshal County for a number 
of years. He was strong, able and popular. He was known 
to be the best fitted and best qualified man for the office of 
State treasurer. With a half-way decent election his tri- 
umph, even over so popular a man as Wm. L. Hemingway, 
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was an assured fact. The Democrats, however, had decided 
that the time had come for the State to be ‘‘redeemed,”’ 
peaceably and fairly if possible, violently and unfairly if 
necessary. With George M. Buchanan as the Republican 
candidate, it was necessary to employ means which Mr. 
Rhodes so much regretted, but which he justifies because, 
as he understands it, they were employed in the interest of 
good government. 

Was that true? Let us see. Buchanan, of course, was 
declared defeated and Hemingway declared elected. Mis- 
sissippi was thus ‘‘redeemed, for which all lovers of good 
government must rejoice,” but Mr. Rhodes failed to record 
the fact that this man who was the representative of the 
redemption of the State had been in office a comparatively 
brief period when the discovery was made that he was a de- 
faulter to the amount of $315,612.19.4 It would be a reflec- 
tion upon Mr. Rhodes’s intelligence to assume that he was 
ignorant of this important fact. Oh, no! he must have 
known about it, but to make any allusion to it would be out 
of harmony with the purposes he evidently had in view. It 
is safe to assume that, if the will of a majority of the legal 
voters of the State had not been violently suppressed in the 
interest of good and honest government, which would 
have resulted in the election of honest George M. Buchanan, 
while the State would not have been redeemed, it would have 
been saved from the loss of $315,612.19. The writer of 
these lines has never believed that Hemingway was the 
personal beneficiary of this money or any part thereof, but 
that he was the instrument in the hands of others. Still he 
was the official representative of the redemption of the State 
for which ‘‘all lovers of good government must rejoice.” 

That there was a material increase in the population and 
in the wealth of the State will not be denied. These results 
would have followed, even if the State had never been re- 
deemed. They were not due to redemption but in spite of 
it. In fact, there was a marked increase in population and 
in wealth before as well as subsequent to the redemption. 


4 See Chapter 16 of Lynch, ‘The Facts of Reconstruction.” 
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But when the author states that the bonded indebtedness 
and taxation are low, the impression necessarily made, and 
intended to be made upon the mind of the reader, is that 
after the redemption took place and as a result thereof, the 
rate of taxation was reduced, the volume of money paid into 
the State treasury annually for the support of the govern- 
ment was less than it had been before, and that there had 
been a material reduction in the bonded debt of the State, 
neither of which is true.’ If Mr. Rhodes had been disposed 
to record the truth and nothing but the truth, which is pre- 
sumed to be the aim of an impartial historian, he could have 
easily obtained the facts, because they are matters of record. 
To give the reader an idea of what the facts were and are, 
I will take, for purposes of comparison, one year prior and 
one subsequent to the redemption of the State. In 1875, the 
year that the redemption took place, the assessed value of 
taxable property was $119,313,834. The receipts from all 
sources that year amounted to $1,801,129.12. Disburse- 
ments for the same year, $1,430,192.83. In 1907 the as- 
sessed value of taxable property was reported to be $373,- 
584,960. Receipts from all sources, same year, $3,391,127.15. 
Disbursements, same year, $3,730,343.29. The above fig- 
ures speak for themselves. They are from the official rec- 
ords, the accuracy of which cannot be questioned. The 
records show too that during the administration of Gover- 
nor Ames, which was about half over when the redemption 
took place, the rate of taxation had been reduced from seven 
mills to four mills and that a material reduction had been 
made in the bonded debt of the State and that after the 
redemption took place the tax rate was increased from four 
mills to six mills and that by 1907 $732,890.74 had been 
added to the bonded debt of the State. And yet in the 
opinion of Mr. Rhodes, these are conditions for the deliver- 
ance from which the employment of regrettable means was 
necessary, at which, however, ‘“‘all lovers of good govern- 
ment should rejoice,” since their employment resulted in 
the redemption of the State. 


5 See Chapter 8 of Lynch, “The Facts of Reconstruction.” 
6 Ibid. 
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But another evidence of Mr. Rhodes’s careless and reck- 
less manner of stating alleged historical facts will be found 
in a paragraph on page 132 of his seventh volume. In 
speaking of Governor Ames’s unsuccessful efforts to have 
troops sent to the State to assist in maintaining order and 
insuring a fair and peaceable election, he says: ‘‘A number 
of the white Republicans of Mississippi who had quar- 
relled or differed with Ames, among whom were both the 
United States senators, used their influence against the 
sending of federal troops to Mississippi and none were 
sent.”’ The two United States Senators at that time were 
J. L. Aleorn and B. K. Bruce. Bruce was a strong friend 
and loyal supporter of Ames and did all in his power to have 
Ames’s request granted. This statement is based upon my 
own knowledge. Senator Alcorn was one of the few white 
Republicans who had quarrelled with Ames. In fact, he ran 
as an Independent for governor against Ames in 1873. But 
he was a Republican United States Senator and as such he 
had no sympathy with the Democratic party. My relations 
with both senators were cordial. If Alcorn had used his in- 
fluence to prevent having federal troops sent to the State, I 
am sure I would have known it. If he raised his voice or 
used his pen for such purpose, that fact was never brought 
to my notice and I am satisfied it was never done. My own 
opinion is that he remained reticent and refused to take 
sides. The true reason why troops were not sent in com- 
pliance with the request of Governor Ames was that, although 
the President once directed that the requisition be complied 
with, he later rescinded the order when informed by Repub- 
licans from Ohio that such interference would cause the loss 
of Ohio to the Republicans at the October election and 
would not save Mississippi.’ 

Referring to the Reconstruction policy, Mr. Rhodes says: 
‘“‘Stevens’ Reconstruction Acts, ostensibly in the interest 
of freedom, were an attack on civilization.® In my judg- 
ment Sumner did not show wise constructive statesmanship 


7 Lynch, ‘Facts of Reconstruction,” pp. 150-151. 
8 Rhodes, “History of the United States,” VI, 35. 
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in forcing unqualified Negro Suffrage on the South.”’® The 
truth is that Stevens and Sumner were wiser than their day 
and generation. They were not favorable to an immediate 
restoration of the States lately in rebellion upon any condi- 
tions. They knew that after the cessation of hostilities, the 
flower of the Confederate Army, an army which it took the 
entire North with all of its numbers, immense wealth and 
almost limitless resources four years to conquer, would be 
at the South and that upon the completion of Reconstruc- 
tion and the withdrawal of the federal troops, that army 
could be utilized to bring about practically the same condi- 
tions that existed before the war. They, therefore, opposed 
immediate restoration. This is what Mr. Rhodes charac- 
terizes as an attack on civilization. To what civilization 
does he refer? He surely could not have had in mind the 
civilization which believed in the divine right of slavery and 
which recognized and sanctioned the right of one man to 
hold another as his property; and yet this was the only 
civilization upon which the rebuilding of the rebellious gov- 
ernments was an attack. But for the adoption of the Con- 
gressional plan of Reconstruction and the subsequent legis- 
lation of the nation along the same line, the abolition of 
slavery through the ratification of the 13th Amendment 
would have been in name only, a legal and constitutional 
myth. This is the civilization, however, an attack upon 
which Mr. Rhodes so deeply deplores. It is fortunate for 
the country that a majority of Mr. Rhodes’s fellow citizens 
did not and do not agree with him along these lines. 

Since Stevens and Sumner could not secure the adop- 
tion of the plan advocated by them, they proceeded to secure 
the adoption of the best one that it was possible to obtain 
under conditions as they then existed. Hence they insisted, 
successfully, as was then believed, that the legislation, in- 
cluding the 14th Amendment, should be so framed as not 
only to create national citizenship, as distinguished from 
State citizenship, but that it should be made the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect its‘own citizens, when neces- 


® Rhodes, “History of the United States,’ VI, 40. 
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sary, against domestic violence, to protect its citizens at 
home as well as when they are abroad. The closing clause 
of the 14th Amendment, therefore, declares that Congress 
shall have power to enforce the provisions of the amendment 
by appropriate legislation. 

But Mr. Rhodes says the Congressional plan of Re- 
construction was a failure. The defeat of the Republican 
party at the North, especially in 1874, he believes ‘‘ was due 
to the failure of the Southern policy of the Republican 
party.”’ In speaking of the action of President Hayes, he 
says: ‘‘Indeed it was the final admission of the Republican 
party that their policy of forcing Negro suffrage upon the 
South was a failure.” Is it true that Reconstruction was a 
failure? That depends upon the view one takes of it. Ad- 
mitting that some of the things expected of it by many of its 
friends and supporters were not fully realized, its failure 
even to that extent was, in a large measure, one of the re- 
sulis but not one of the contributory causes of the Demo- 
cratic national victory of 1874. On the contrary, that policy 
was a grand and brilliant success. 

In the first place, when the split between Congress and 
President Johnson took place, there was soon developed the 
fact that the enfranchisement of the blacks was the only plan 
which could be adopted and by which the one advocated by the 
President could be defeated. It had been seen and frankly 
admitted that the war for the preservation of the Union 
could not have been brought to a successful conclusion with- 
out putting the musket in the hands of the loyal blacks. 
The fact was now made plain that the fruits of the victory 
that had been won on the battlefield could not be preserved 
without putting the ballot in their hands. Hence, it was 
done. 

Was this a mistake? Mr. Rhodes says it was; but the 
results prove that it was not. But for the enfranchisement 
of the blacks at the South at the time and in the way it was 
done the 14th and subsequently the 15th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution never could have been ratified. The 
ratification of these two measures alone vindicated the 
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wisdom of that legislation. The 14th Amendment, among 
other things, made the colored people American citizens. 
It was, in effect, a recall of the famous Dred Scott decision. 
The 15th Amendment gave the colored American access to 
the ballot box, in every State in the Union. The funda- 
mental principles that were carried into effect through the 
Reconstruction acts of Congress were embodied in these two 
amendments. After the ratification of these measures, 
what had previously been local to the South became na- 
tional. No State north, south, east or west can now legally 
and constitutionally make or enforce any law making race 
or color the basis of discrimination in the exercise and en- 
joyment of civil and public rights and privileges, nor can 
it make race or color the basis of discrimination in pre- 
scribing the qualification of electors. By the ratification of 
those amendments the right of an American citizen to the 
exercise and enjoyment of civil and political rights and the 
right to vote ceased to be local and became national. But 
it is claimed by some that because the 15th Amendment has 
been successfully evaded in certain States, it is, for that 
reason, a failure. I will state here in passing, however, 
that there has never been made nor can be made any law or 
constitution that can not at certain times and in some places 
be successfully evaded. But this does not necessarily prove 
that the law or constitution in question was a mistake and 
should, for that reason, be repealed. To this extent and for 
the reasons and purposes above stated, the wisdom of the 
Reconstruction Acts of Congress has been more than vindi- 
cated. 

The failure of the Reconstruction legislation was not due 
so much to the change of sentiment in the North as to an 
unwise interpretation of these laws. This started with two 
unfortunate decisions rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the result of two unwise appointments to seats 
on the bench made by President Grant. The Judges re- 
ferred to are Waite of Ohio, and Bradley of New Jersey. 
Both were supposed to be Republicans and believed to be in 
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accord with the other leaders and constitutional lawyers in 
the Republican party in their construction of the War 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution. But they proved 
to be strong States’ Rights men and, therefore, strict con- 
structionists. Those two, with the other States’ Rights men 
already on the bench, constituted a majority of that tri- 
bunal. The result was that the court declared unconstitu- 
tional and void, not only the national civil rights act, but 
also the principal sections of the different enforcement acts 
which provided for the protection of individual citizens by 
the Federal Government against domestic violence. Na- 
tional citizenship had been created by the 14th Amendment 
and the Federal Government had been clothed with power 
to enforce the provisions of that amendment. Legislation 
for that purpose had been placed upon the statute books 
and they were being enforced whenever and wherever neces- 
sary, as in the case of the lawless and criminal organization 
called the Ku Klux Klan. But the Supreme Court, very 
much to the surprise of every one, stepped in and tied the 
hands of the national administration and prevented any 
further prosecutions for violence upon the person of a citi- 
zen of the United States, if committed within the limits of 
any one of the States of the Union. In other words, if the 
State in which a citizen of the United States may reside can 
not, does not or will not protect him in the exercise and en- 
joyment of his personal, civil and political rights, he is 
without a remedy. The result is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is placed in the awkward and anomalous position of 
exacting support and allegiance from its citizens, to whom 
it can not in return afford protection, unless they should be 
outside the boundaries of their own country. By those un- 
fortunate and fatal decisions the vicious and mischievous 
doctrine of States’ Rights, called by some State sovereignty, 
by others local self government, which was believed to have 
perished upon the battlefields of the country, was given new 
life, strength and audacity, and fostered by the preaching of 
the fear of ‘‘Negro domination.” The decision declaring 
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the Civil Rights Law unconstitutional was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Bradley, and nearly all of those by which the prin- 
cipal sections of the different enforcement laws were nulli- 
fied, were rendered by Chief Justice Waite. 

If in every southern State today no attempt were made 
to violate or evade the 15th Amendment and colored men 
were allowed free and unrestricted access to the ballot boxes 
and their votes were fairly and honestly counted, there 
would be no more danger of ‘‘Negro domination” in any 
one of these States than there is of female domination in 
States where women have the right to vote. All that col- 
ored men have ever insisted upon, was not to dominate but 
to participate, not to rule but to have a voice in the selec- 
tion of those who are to rule. In view of their numerical 
strength the probabilities are that more of them would be 
officially recognized than in other sections of the country, 
but never out of proportion to their fitness and capacity, 
unless there should be a repetition of conditions that existed 
in the early days of Reconstruction, which is improbable. 
The dominant element in the Democratic party in that sec- 
tion at that time adopted, as stated above, the policy of 
‘‘masterly inactivity’? which was intended to prevent white 
men, through intimidation, from taking any part in the 
organization and reconstruction of the State governments, 
with a view of making the governments thus organized as 
odious and as objectionable as possible, in other words, to 
make them as far as possible ‘‘Negro governments.”’ This 
policy proved to be somewhat effective in many localities. 
The result was the colored men found much difficulty in 
finding desirable white men outside of the Democratic party 
for the different local positions to be filled. This made it 
necessary in some instances for colored men to be selected 
to fill certain positions for which white men would have 
been chosen. But under the present order of things, a repe- 
tition of any thing of this sort would be wholly out of the 
question. 

I can not close this article without giving expression to 
the hope that a fair, just and impartial historian will, some 
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day, write a history covering the Reconstruction period, in 
which an accurate account based upon actual facts of what 
took place at that time will be given, instead of a compila- 
tion and condensation of untrue, unreliable and grossly 
exaggerated statements taken from political campaign lit- 


erature. 
JoHN R. Lyncu, 


Author of ‘‘The Facts of Reconstruction.” 


4352 ForRESTVILLE AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE RECOGNITION OF HAITI 
AND LIBERIA AS INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS 


The doctrine of recognition as a principle of Interna- 
tional law appeared in definite form at the close of the 
American Revolution. New states had arisen and success- 
ful revolutions had given birth to new governments.' In 
Washington’s Neutrality Proclamation of 1793, the French 
Republic was recognized and the neutral position of Amer- 
ica was announced.? These principles, developed later by 
Adams and Jefferson through application to the South 
American colonies which had declared their independence 
of Spain, marked the beginning of the well-defined interna- 
tional principle of recognition.* 

Between 1810 and 1825, the Spanish colonies of Mexico, 
New Granada (Columbia), Venezuela, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
Chile, Ecuador and Upper Peru (Bolivia) had revolted and 
rejected Spanish dominion.* In 1824, England recognized 
the independence of Buenos Ayres, Mexico and Columbia, 
and gave no heed to the assertion that this ‘‘tended to en- 
courage the revolutionary spirit which it had been found so 
difficult to restrain in Europe.” ® 

But before the Spanish colonies had gained their inde- 
pendence, and the spirit of democracy had begun to diffuse 
its light, movements were on foot to secure the recognition 
of Haiti. After its discovery by Columbus in 1492, Haitian 
soil was drenched with the blood of the Spaniard and the 
native. Civil wars were begun and bloody scenes were en- 
acted. In 1533, peace came between the natives and the 

1 Paxson, ‘“‘ Independence of South American Republics,” pp. 17-18. 

2 Foster, ‘‘A Century of American Diplomacy,” p. 154. 

3 Reddaway, “‘The Monroe Doctrine,” p. 15. 

4Robinson and Beard, “The Development of Modern Europe,’ Vol. 2, 
p. 22. 


6 Ibid., p. 27. 
6 Leger, ‘Haiti, Her History and Distractors,”’ p. 22. 
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Spaniards. Soon thereafter, other Europeans began to 
arrive. The French and the English were attracted by the 
stories of riches and their chances for gain. The bloody 
struggles between these nations and the natives fill many 
pages of Haitian history.’ The inhabitants took now the 
one side, now the other. 

Led by Toussaint L’Ouverture, the cause of the French 
was championed. Finding the French yoke as heavy as the 
Spanish yoke, Toussaint struck for absolute liberty.’ He 
was not, in a real sense, the liberator of the Haitians, as 
commonly supposed, but he was the precursor of their lib- 
erty. His deportation aroused them to struggle with 
new vigor. Under Dessalines, one of the generals in the 
army of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the rebellion grew more suc- 
cessful, and on January 1, 1804, the army swore to abjure 
their allegiance to France forever, and thereupon declared 
the independence of Haiti.'° Dessalines was chosen Gov- 
ernor-General and upon abolishing the name ‘Santo Do- 
mingo,”’ the aboriginal name “ Haiti’’ was reestablished. 

The history of Haiti after 1804 is concerned with in- 
ternal dissensions, and contentions with foreign powers. 
Haiti was not immediately recognized nor was she welcomed 
into the family of nations. Retaliatory measures were 
taken by her government to compel the powers to see the 
advantage in this recognition. Christophe, a contender for 
power with Pétion, one of the founders of the republic, is- 
sued in 1816 the proclamation that no negotiation would be 
entered upon with France unless the independence of the 
kingdom of Haiti," political as well as commercial, be pre- 
viously recognized.” 

7 Madiou (fils) describes the mutual cruelties of the French and natives. 
“Histoire d’ Haiti.” 

8 Leger, “ Haiti,” p. 125. 

®In this struggle 50,000 Frenchmen were lost. Gastonnet des Fosses. 
“La Perte d’une Colonie,” p. 34. 

10 Bird, “The Black Man or Haytian Independence (1869),”’ p. 60. 


11 Christophe assumed the title of king of Haiti in 1811. 
12 Leger, ‘‘ Haiti,’ p. 168. 
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In 1823, the independence of Mexico, Columbia, and 
others was recognized by Great Britain, but Haiti after 
nineteen years of independence was not given this consid- 
eration."2* As a result the British trade privileges were abol- 
ished and the import tax of 12 per cent. was levied on the 
products of all nations." 

Early indications of American commercial relations with 
Haiti and of an unsatisfactory condition may be discerned 
in the following resolutions, the first of which was submitted 
in the Senate, January 11, 1819: 


“Resolved: that the President of the United States be requested 
to communicate to the Senate any information in his possession and 
which, in his opinion, the public interest may permit to disclose, re- 
lating to the seizure and detention of the property of American 
citizens by the government of Haiti, and the state of any negoti- 
ations to procure restitution.” “4 


On December 31, 1822, the following resolution was sub- 
mitted in the House: 


“Resolved: that the committee on commerce be instructed to in- 
quire into the present state of the trade and intercourse between the 
United States and the Island of Haiti, and report what measures 
would be necessary to improve the commerce between the two 
countries.” 


128 During the presidency of Boyer (1818-1848) several invitations were 
sent to the free colored people of the United States to migrate to Haiti. 
Agents were sent and plans to cooperate with colonization groups in America 
were encouraged. The constitution of 1843 abolished the presidency for life, 
which was held by Boyer, and instituted a service for four years. The Republic 
is still governed by the stipulations of this constitution. Leger, p. 179. 

13 Seger, Haiti, p. 179. 

America was subjected to these taxes as shown by: “While the citizens 
of France are scarcely affected in their importations to Haiti, the Americans 
here import and our merchants at home export scarcely any article that is free.’’ 
—‘‘Commercial Relations,”’ Vol. 1, p. 560. 

4 Annals of Congress, 15th Congress, 2d Session, p. 113. This resolution 
was agreed to and the Committee was appointed. 

16 Annals of Congress, 17th Congress, 2d Session, p. 477. Agreed to without 
debate. 
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As a matter of fact, the trade with Haiti was very important 
during this period. By the report of the Register’s Office, 
1825, Haiti ranked twenty-ninth in the list of countries 
trading with the United States." 

The actual presentation of the question to the country as 
a whole grew out of an invitation to attend the Panama 
Congress. In 1825, General Bolivar, leader of the South 
American revolutionists, invited the states north and south 
of the Isthmus to send delegates to a congress which would 
assemble at Panama. Formal invitations to attend the con- 
gress were received from Mexico, Guatemala and Columbia 
and others. The following suggestions were made as to 
questions to be considered: the interference of European 
powers in America, the recognition of Haiti, the slave trade 
and the formation of an American league.'’? That the recog- 
nition of Haiti was one of the objects of consideration is so 
stated among the lists of subjects in the Official Gazette of 
Columbia. The congress was to determine on what footing 
should be placed the political and commercial relations of 
those portions of our hemisphere, which had obtained their 
independence, but whose independence had not been recog- 
nized by any American or European power, as was for 
many years the case with Haiti.’* Other evidence is found 
in a letter of the Columbian minister, Salazar: ‘‘On what 
basis the relations of Haiti, and of other parts of our Hemi- 
sphere that shall hereafter be in like circumstances, are to 
be placed,” said he, ‘‘is a question simple at first view, but 
attended with serious difficulties when closely examined. 
These arise from the different manner of regarding Afri- 
cans, and from their different rights in Haiti, the United 
States and in other American states. This question will be 
determined at the Isthmus, and if possible, an uniform rule 


16 Report of Register, Treasury Department, Gale and Seaton’s Register of 
Debates, appendix, 18th Congress, 2d Session. 

17 Bassett, ‘History of United States,’ p. 383. 

18 Official Gazette of Columbia, February, 1826. Quoted by Hayne, 19th 
Cong., 1st Session, Gale and Seaton’s Register, p. 156. 
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of conduct adopted in regard to it, or those modifications 
that may be demanded by circumstances.” !9 

A special message was sent to Congress by President 
Adams on December 26, naming the delegates to this con- 
gress, and asking for an appropriation for expenses. Both 
Clay, then Secretary of State, and President Adams wished 
to extend the commercial power of the United States over 
the Americas, and they welcomed this opportunity. They 
disclaimed any desire to enter any league, but left poorly 
defined the objects which would be considered.”° 

The southern point of view, as expressed in the debates 
on this question, was that disaster awaited the Southern 
States, if the United States should send delegates to a con- 
gress in which Haitian representatives would sit, and which 
would consider the separation of Cuba and Porto Rico from 
Spain and the cessation of slavery. This viewpoint was ex- 
pressed by Benton of Missouri, saying: ‘‘We buy coffee 
from her, and pay for it; but we interchange no consuls or 
ministers. We receive no mulatto consuls or black ambas- 
sadors. And why? Because the peace of eleven states in 
this Union will not permit the fruits of a successful Negro 
insurrection to be exhibited among them. . . . Who are to 
advise and sit in judgment upon it? Five nations who have 
already put the black man upon an equality with the white, 
not only in their constitutions but in real life; five nations 
who have at this moment (at least some of them) black gen- 
erals in their armies and mulatto Senators in their Con- 
gresses.”’ 24 

The same attitude was expressed by Hayne of South 
Carolina. ‘‘ With nothing connected with slavery,” said he, 

19Gale and Seaton’s Register, 19th Cong., 1st Session, p. 329. General 
Bolivar, himself, was kindly disposed to Haiti, as disclosed by the correspondence 
which passed between President Pétion and the General, just previous to the 
revolution in Venezuela. 4,000 rifles, provisions and ammunition were given 
by Haiti to the expedition.—‘ Expedition de Bolivar par le Senateur Marion 


aine,”’ pp. 41-43, 1849. : 
20 Cf, “‘Messages and Papers of the Presidents,’ Richardson, 1789-1897, 


Vol. 2, p. 320. 
21 Gale and Seaton’s Register, 1825-1826, p. 330. 
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‘ean we consent to treat with other nations, and least of all, 
ought we to touch the question of the independence of Haiti, 
in conjunction with revolutionary governments. ... You 
find men of color at the head of their armies, in their legis- 
lative halls, and in their executive departments. They are 
looking to Hayti, even now, with feelings of the strongest 
fraternity and show, by the very documents before us, that 
they acknowledge her to be independent.” *? So far as the 
mission itself was concerned, these arguments were far- 
fetched and served rather to delay the time of departure 
than to hinder it. The Senate confirmed the nomination 
and the House voted the expenses. The delegates arrived 
after the close of the sessions of the congress. Another ses- 
sion was to be held at Tacubaya, but because of dissensions 
this congress did not assemble. Therefore, the Panama 
Congress served only to excite debate on the slavery issue 
and the recognition question, and this last became a rallying 
cry for the opponents of the administration. 

During the intervening years between 1825 and 1860, 
many memorials, petitions and recommendations were made 
to Congress respecting the recognition of Haiti. In June, 
1838, a petition was received by the Senate from ‘‘certain 
citizens of the United States praying that a diplomatic rep- 
resentative be sent and commercial regulations be entered 
into with the Republic.” * This, as others, was laid on the 
table. While this session continued, petitions were re- 
peatedly presented. John Quincy Adams was the champion 
of this cause, as of that against the Gag Resolutions, and, 
again and again, it was through him that the memorials 
were presented. 

Objections were frequently made to the presentation of 
these memorials. On December 19, Legaré of South Caro- 
lina said: ‘‘As sure as you live, Sir, if this course is per- 
mitted to go on, the sun of this Union will go down—it will 
go down in blood and go down to rise no more. I will vote 


22 Gale and Seaton’s Register, 1825-1826, p. 166. 
3 Congressional Globe, 25th Congress, 2d Session, p. 457. 
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unhesitatingly against nefarious designs like these. They 
are treason.” ** In 1839, while the House was considering 
an outfit for a chargé d’affaires to Holland, Slade of Ver- 
mont began a speech in favor of appointing a diplomatic 
agent to Haiti. He spoke until the House refused to hear 
the continuation of his remarks.~ A resolution was of- 
fered later to appoint a commercial agent to Haiti, but it 
was ruled out of order. In the same year, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs asked to be discharged from the ‘‘fur- 
ther consideration of sundry memorials asking for the open- 
ing of international relations with Haiti.” *’ In spite of 
this request, the next year, 1840, petitions urging the recog- 
nition were continued.”® That Garrison was active in this 
agitation of the abolition period is shown by the statement 
of Wise, of Virginia: ‘“‘it is but part and parcel of the Eng- 
lish scheme set on foot by Garrison, and to bring abolition 
as near as possible. . . .” 9 

In 1844, the Committee on Foreign Affairs made a report 
on the subject of commercial intercourse with the republic 
of Haiti. Ten thousand copies were ordered to be printed.*° 
As a result of this report, and the agitation of years back, a 
commission was appointed to Haiti in 1844 and again in 
1851.*. In the latter year, an invitation was made to the 
United States Government to join France and England in an 
offensive interference in Haiti.*? The correspondence and 
the reports of one of the American Commissioners, Robert 

*4 National Intelligencer, December 19, 21, 1838. 

25 Congressional Globe, 25th Congress, 3d Session, p. 219. 

%6 Tbid., p. 220. 

27 Tbid., p. 241, March 4, 1839. 

28 Tbid., 26th Congress, Ist Session, p. 164. 

29 Garrison and Garrison, “Life of Garrison,’ Vol. 2, p. 248. Liberator, 
O's S. 

30 Congressional Globe, 28th Congress, 1st Session, p. 504. 

31 Clark, ‘United States Intervention in Hayti (1852),” p. 4. 

82 Tbid., p. 21. In 1844, San Domingo seceded and became the Dominican 
Republic. Frequent quarrels ensued between the two parts of the Island. 
Therefore the reason for this suggestion for interference. Cf. ““San Domingo 


and the United States,’ John Bassett Moore, Review of Reviews, March, 1905, 
p. 298. 
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Walsh, was made public in 1852, and they were widely dis- 
cussed.** The reports were unjust and unfair estimations 
even of the Haitian commercial situation. A reliable esti- 
mate of the trade of Haiti with the Unitel States, at this 
time, places the trade as equal to the total trade of Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia, Argentina, the Cisalpine Republics and Peru 
with the United States. Mexico, with more than sixteen 
times as large a population as Haiti, exported from the 
United States in 1851, $330,000 less than Haiti and used for 
the purpose 26,000 tons less of shipping.* And yet these 
countries were recognized as independent republics, while 
Haiti was denied that right. 

European countries were not as slow as the United 
States in granting recognition to Haiti. England formally 
acknowledged the Republic in 1825, and sent a Consul-Gen- 
eral.> An imperfect recognition was granted by Charles 
X of France, by sending Baron Mackau as his representa- 
tive.**6 Its independence was recognized fully in 1838, after 
thirty-four years of independence. Two treaties were nego- 
tiated, one of them political, by which the independence of 
the republic was recognized; the other financial, by which 
the claims of the French colonists were reduced to sixty 
million franes.*7 This debt made Haiti almost a dependency 
of France for over sixty years.** Before 1860, all important 
countries had representatives in Haiti. Great Britain, 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, Han- 
over and Austria were all duly chronicled in the Almanach 
de Gotha.** In the language of Frederick Douglass: ‘‘ After 
Haiti had shaken off the fetters of bondage, and long after 
her freedom and independence had been recognized by all 

38 Clark, p. 30. Congress. Globe, 32d Cong., 1st Session, p. 1769. 

4 Clark, p. 28. 

36 Sir Spencer St. John, ‘Hayti or The Black Republic,” p. 86. 

% Tbid., p. 380. 

37 Leger, ‘‘Recueil des traités et Conventions de la Republique d’Haiti,”’ 23. 

38 Congress. Globe, 37th Congress, 2d Session, p. 1775. Speeches of Chas. 
Sumner, published variously, Washington, April 23, 1862, p. 6. Cf. “Contre la 


Reconnoissance de la Republique Haitienne (1825)’’ par M. Coustelin. La 
Norman pére Librairie, Paris. 
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other civilized nations, we continued to refuse to acknowl- 
edge the fact and treated her as outside the sisterhood of na- 
tions.” 

By act of Congress in 1819, the colony of Liberia was 
established. During the years following, groups of col- 
onists left America for this shore.*® The decade after 1832 
was marked by the action of the independent State coloniza- 
tion societies. In 1847, the people of Liberia undertook 
self-government, which was adopted by popular vote. A 
later convention drew up a declaration of independence, 
and a new consutution modeled on that of the United States 
was adopted, July 26, 1847. In September, it was ratified 
by the people, and President Roberts took office, January 3, 
1848.*° 

President Roberts set out on a voyage to the foreign coun- 
tries with the intention of seeking favor for his country. 
In many countries, he was welcomed and his efforts were 
successful. In England, for example, not only was recog- 
nition secured, but also an armed vessel of small tonnage 
and a few guns were given him.“ In the United States, 
not even the formal recognition of Liberia was obtained. 
This was due, in some measure, co the slavery question and 
the contention which was always aroused when any subject 
even remotely related thereto was presented.” 

When Liberia declared its independence in 1848, the 
second Negro republic entered its demand for the recogni- 
tion of its sovereignty by the United States. Henry Clay, 
one of the early officers of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, wrote in a letter dated Ashland, October 18, 1851: ‘‘I 
have thought for years that the independence of Liberia 
ought to be recognized by our government, and I have fre- 

39 Cf. Kennedy’s “Colonization Report.” 

40 McPherson, “History of Liberia,’”? Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
9th Series, X, p. 34. 

41 [bid., p. 39. 

4 Ibid., p. 38. ‘‘But the delicacy with which the dissension on the slavery 
question made it necessary to handle every subject remotely bearing on that 


bone of contention, prevented him (Roberts) from obtaining even the formal 
recognition of Liberia.” 
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quently urged it upon persons connected with the adminis- 
tration and I shall continue to do so if I have suitable oppor- 
tunity.” 

England recognized the independence of Liberia in 1848 
and France in 1852.% In 1855 treaties were formed with 
the Hanseatic Republics, Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburg, 
with Belgium in 1858, with Denmark in 1861, with Italy and 
the Netherlands in 1862, with Holland, Sweden, Norway and 
Haiti in 1864, with Portugal and Denmark in 1865 and 
Austria in 1867.4 For a period of years the United States 
had maintained a commercial agent at Monrovia and at 
Gaboon.* It was evident to those acquainted with the com- 
mercial situation that recognition was desirable, for both of 
these Republics.“ 

In 1859, the leading northern newspapers carried adver- 
tisements from the Haitian government, offering homes with 
land and free passage to those unable to provide the same. 


48 Congress. Globe, 37th Cong., 2d Session, p. 2500. 

44 “Treaties and Conventions concluded between the Republic of Liberia 
and Foreign Powers, 1848-1892,” pp. 9, 17, 23, 30, published by the Department 
of State, Monrovia, Liberia. 

4 Congress. Globe, 37th Cong., 2d Session, p. 2501. 

4 This is quite evident from the fact that in 1860, out of 60 countries 
trading with the United States, Haiti stood 27th and Liberia 29th. (Statistical 
View of Commerce of United States, exhibiting the value of exports to and 
imports from foreign countries, and the number and tonnage of American 
and foreign vessels arriving from and departing to each foreign country during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, Treasury Department, Register’s Office, 
April 21, 1862.) 

John L. Wilson, commercial agent at Cape Haytien, wrote, June 5, 1854: 
“By a recognition of the Independence of Hayti, our commerce would be 
likely to advance still more. Our citizens trading there would enjoy more 
privileges, besides standing on a better footing. Many decided advantages 
might be obtained through treaty and our own government would exercise a 
wholesome influence over theirs, of which it stands much in need.”—‘‘Com- 
mercial Relations,” Vol. 4, p. 509. 

Seth Webb, commercial agent at Port au Prince, wrote, December 12, 1861: 
“T must say with frankness to the Department, that I find my position much 
embarrassed by the failure of our government to take any steps toward 
acknowledging the nationality of Haiti, or entering into the usual relations of 
country, which exist between neighboring peoples.”—To Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
Sec. of State, U. S. Commercial Agency, Port au Prince. 
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A reply was published in the Tribune addressed especially 
to the free people of color of Missouri and the North. A 
significant clause in this reply said: ‘‘Remember that when 
you pass beyond the limits of the United States, the govern- 
ment and laws of this country cease to protect you.” 47 A 
circular was sent out in 1860, addressed to the ‘“‘ Blacks, 
Men of color, and Indians in the United States and British 
North American Provinces,” and after calling attention to 
the prosperous condition of the country, added “that our 
relations with the powers represented in Haiti are on a 
footing of perfect harmony.” 48 

The triumph of the Republican party in 1860 foreshad- 
owed the exclusion of slavery from the territories, and the 
ultimate ruin of the institution. Six weeks after Lincoln’s 
election, South Carolina had adopted the Ordinance of Se- 
cession, and the Gulf States soon followed. There were 
only four slave-holding States with representatives in Con- 
gress, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. At 
the opening of the 37th Congress, 1861, the President’s mes- 
sage contained the following: ‘‘If any good reason exists 
why we should persevere longer in withholding our recog- 
nition of the independence and sovereignty of Haiti and 
Liberia, I am unable to discern it. Unwilling, however, to 
inaugurate a novel policy in regard to them without the ap- 
probation of Congress, I submit to your consideration the 
expediency of an appropriation for maintaining a Chargé 
d’Affaires near each of these states. It does not admit of 
doubt that important commercial advantages might be se- 
cured by favorable treaties with them.” 4 Commenting on 
Lincoln’s message, Garrison terms it ‘‘feeble and ram- 
bling” and he ‘‘could find nothing in it to praise except the 
recommendation that Congress should recognize the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Haiti and Liberia.”’ °° 

47 April 18, 1850. Quoted in N. Y. Tribune, November 9, 1860. 

48 Tbid., November 9, 1860. 


49 “‘ Messages and Papers of the Presidents,”’ Vol. 4, p. 47. 
50 Garrison and Garrison-Garrison, Vol. 4, p. 33. Liberator, 31: 194. 
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The 45th annual report, January 21, 1862, of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society contained a section calling atten- 
tion to the message. The board of managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society took note of the same, May, 
1862.52 Newspapers and magazines took up the agitation. 
The Philadelphia North American said: “It is high time 
that Congress should recognize Liberia as an independent, 
self-sustaining government. Such a measure would be per- 
fectly comformable to the principles, policy and direct in- 
terests of our country.” ® 

On February 4, 1862, Charles Sumner from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, introduced a bill ‘‘ authorizing the 
President to appoint Diplomatic Representatives to the Re- 
publics of Haiti and Liberia respectively. Each Represen- 
tative so appointed is to be accredited as Commissioner and 
Consul-General and is to receive, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the compensation of 
commissioners provided for by Act of Congress, approved 
August 18, 1856; but the compensation of the Representa- 
tive at Liberia is not to exceed $4,000.” °* With the intro- 
duction of the bill, Sumner spoke at some length, favoring 
the passage of the bill. Following the speech of Sumner, 
the opposition arose. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘If after 
such a measure should take effect, the Republic of Haiti and 
the Republic of Liberia were to send their Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary or their Chargé d’Affaires to our government, 
they would have to be received by the President and by all 
the functionaries of the government upon the same terms of 
equality with similar representatives from other powers. 
If a full-blooded Negro were sent in that capacity from 

51 African Repository, February, 1862, p. 41. 

“The Executive Committee of the American Colonization Society observe 
with deep interest that the President of the United States has in his late message 
recommended that the Republic of Liberia should be acknowledged as inde- 
pendent. They also notice his recommendation of some plan of colonization 
for free people of color in some clime congenial to them.” 

8 Tbid., May, 1862, p. 157. 


53 Tbid., April, 1862, p. 111. 
4 Congress. Globe, 37th Cong., 2d Session, February 4, 1862. 
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either of the two countries, by the laws of nations he could 
demand that he be received precisely on the same terms of 
equality with the white representative from the powers on 
the earth composed of white people.” * This sentiment 
of the opposition, however, was expressed in harsher terms 
in some instances. Through Saulsbury, of Maryland, this 
sentiment again was: ‘‘How fine it will look, after emanci- 
pating the slaves in this District, to welcome here at the 
White House an African, full-blooded, all gilded and be- 
laced, dressed in court style, with wig and sword and tights 
and shoe-buckles and ribbons and spangles and many other 
adornments which African vanity will suggest;” and ‘‘If 
this bill should pass the Houses of Congress and become a 
law, I predict that in twelve months, some Negro will walk 
upon the floor of the Senate and carry his family into that 
which is apart for foreign Ministers. If that is agreeable 
to the tastes and feelings of the people of this country, it is 
not to mine. . . .” * 

To these attacks, Sumner replied: ‘‘I content myself 
with a single remark. I have more than once had the op- 
portunity of meeting citizens of those republics and I say 
nothing more than truth when I add that I have found them 
so refined, and so full of self-respect that I am led to be- 
lieve no one of them charged with a mission from his gov- 
ernment will seek any society where he will not be entirely 
welcome.” *’ A letter from the Commercial Agent at Port 
au Prince was read, urging immediate recognition in order 
to counteract ‘‘the schemes of foreign powers’; adding 
further that “‘the Haitians believed that when the present 
administration came into power in the United States, our 
former coldness and neglect would cease; and they feel and 
do not hesitate to express a bitter disappointment that noth- 
ing has yet been done.” ** The bill was passed by the Senate, 
by a vote of 32 yeas to 7 nays. In the House, it was cham- 

55 Globe, 37th Congress, 2d Session, p. 1806. 

86 Ibid., pp. 2501-2506. 


57 Tbid., p. 1807. 
58 Seth Webb to Seward, Sec. of State, December 12, 1861. 
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pioned by Gooch of Massachusetts and passed by a vote of 
86 yeas to 37 nays, and with the President’s signature be- 
came a law. In November, 1864, a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation was signed between the United 
States and Haiti.°® A similar treaty was signed with Li- 
beria.®° 

Both of the Republics have felt deeply indebted to 
Charles Sumner for the passage of this bill. The Liberian 
Commissioners, Alexander Crummell, Edward Blyden, and 
J. D. Johnson, expressed thanks for his discretion in secur- 
ing its passage.' The republic of Haiti as late as 1871 
manifested its gratitude for his continued interest in its 
welfare by presenting him with a medal and by an order 
that his portrait be placed in its capitol. The A. M. E. 
Church, representing thousands of Negroes in the United 
States, expressed the sentiment of this people in a resolu- 
tion adopted in August, 1862, to the effect ‘‘that, in the 
noble act of the United States Senate in passing a law recog- 
nizing the independence of Haiti and Liberia, we see the 
hand of God in a movement which we regard as ominous of 
good for the race.”’ © 

Thus after Haiti had been an independent power for 
sixty years and Liberia for fifteen years, the government of 
the United States granted recognition to them as inde- 
pendent republics, on the eve of the death of the slave sys- 
tem. Under the average circumstances, prompt recognition 
may have come as the result of the efforts of the nations 

59 La Republique d’Haiti et les Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, désirant rendre 
durables et solides l’amitié et la bonne entente, qui régnent heureusement 
entre les deux nations liberales, ont resolu de fixer d’une maniére claire, nette 
et positive les régles qui devront étre, 4 l’avenir, religieusement suivies entre 
lune et l’autre, au moyen d’un traité d’amitié, de commerce et de navigation, 
ainsi que d’extradition de criminels fugitifs.—Leger, ‘‘Recueil des Traites,’’ 
etc., p. 84. 

£0“ Treaties and Conventions concluded between the Republic of Liberia 
and Foreign Powers, 1848-1892.” 

61 Grimké, ‘‘Chas. Sumner,” p. 343. 

62Chas. Sumner’s Works, Vol. XIV, pp. 306-309, XV, pp. 270-272. 
Memoirs and Letters of Chas. Sumner, E. L. Pierce, pp. 68-69. 


8&8 The African Repository, August, 1862, p. 255. This was passed after 
thanking the Liberian Commissioners, who had addressed them. 
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themselves, as in the case of the republic of Texas. But 
because of the unusual circumstance which the adoption 
of recognition for Negro republics would produce—holding 
some as slaves and recognizing others as equals—these 
republics were forced to ally themselves with the oppo- 
nents of slavery and to encourage the presentation of their 
case through the champions of anti-slavery in the legis- 
lative halls. Without regard to their more recent internal 
politics and modern difficulties, the recognition of these 
republics as independent powers forms one of the great 
landmarks in the Negro’s progress toward democracy, and 
justice. 
CuHarLes H. WESLEY 


64 Resolution of the Senate: Resolved, that the independence of Texas 
ought to be acknowledged by the United States whenever satisfactory infor- 
mation shall be received that it has in successful operation a civil government 
capable of performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an independent 
power.—Journal of the Senate, July 1, 1836. 








THREE NEGRO POETS: HORTON, MRS. HARPER, 
AND WHITMAN! 


With the exception of a few noteworthy individuals, con- 
scious literary effort on the part of the Negro in America 
is, of course, a matter of comparatively recent years. 
Decades before Emancipation, however, there were those 
who yearned toward poetry as a means of artistic expres- 
sion, and sought in this form to give vent to their groping, 
their striving, and their sorrow. Handicapped as they 
were, scores of these black bards must forever remain un- 
known. Even after the Civil War those who had gifts were 
frequently held back by insufficient education or the lack of 
other advantages of culture. At least three persons, how- 
ever, in the long period between Phillis Wheatley and Paul 
Dunbar, deserve not wholly to pass unnoticed. These were 
George Moses Horton, Mrs. Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, 
and Albery A. Whitman. Each one of these poets had 
faults and even severe limitations as an artist. Each one 
had also, however, a spark of the divine fire that occasion- 
ally even kindled a flame. 

George M. Horton was born a slave in Chatham County, 
North Carolina, in 1797. Later he became the property 
of one Hall Horton, son of James, who, from all accounts, 
was a very hard master. George, however, was permitted 
to hire his time out at Chapel Hill, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where by some accounts he re- 
ceived twenty-five cents a day for his labor, by others fifty 
cents. He was very ambitious. He was fond of the melo- 
dies and hymns sung at campmeetings, and learned to read 
largely by matching the words he knew in the hymnal to 
those in a spelling-book. Many people of distinction be- 
came interested in his abilities; several legends exist as to 


1This paper was read at the biennial meeting of the Association held in 
Washington, D. C., on August 29, 1917. 
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his instructors; and Dr. Caldwell, president of the Univer- 
sity, was for some years a special patron. George’s ear- 
liest poetical compositions, however, had to be written down 
for him by other people. His work was infused with his 
desire for freedom, and much of it was suggested by the 
common evangelical hymns, as were the following lines: 


Alas! and am I born for this, 

To wear this slavish chain? 
Deprived of all created bliss, 

Through hardship, toil, and pain? 


How long have I in bondage lain, 
And languished to be free! 

Alas! and must I still complain, 
Deprived of liberty? 


Come, Liberty, thou cheerful sound, 
Roll through my ravished ears; 
Come, let my grief in joys be drowned, 

And drive away my fears. 


Some of Horton’s friends undertook to help him publish a 
volume of his poems so that from the sale of these he might 
purchase his freedom and go to the new colony of Liberia. 
The young man now became fired with ambition and inspira- 
tion. Thrilled by the new hope he wrote 


’Twas like the salutation of the dove, 

Borne on the zephyr through some lonesome grove, 
When spring returns, and winter’s chill is past, 
And vegetation smiles above the blast. 


Horton’s master, however, demanded for him an exorbitant 
price, and when the booklet, The Hope of Liberty, appeared 
in 1829 it had nothing of the sale that was hoped for. He 
lived for years as a janitor at the University, executed 
small commissions for verse from the students, who treated 
him kindly, and in later years even went to Philadelphia; 
but his old dreams had faded. Several reprintings of his 
poems were made, however, and one of these was bound 
with the 1838 edition of Phillis Wheatley’s poems. He died 
in 1880 (by other accounts 1883). A scholarly article about 


25 
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him was written for the Southern Workman of October, 
1914, by Mr. Stephen B. Weeks, who in turn owed much 
to the researches of Prof. George 8. Wills. 

Horton’s work showed readily the influence of his models. 
He used especially the meter of the common evangelical 
hymns, and cultivated the vague personification of the poets 
of the eighteenth century. He himself, however, was es- 
sentially a romantic poet, as was evinced by his fondness for 
Byron and Marlowe. His common style is represented by 
the following lines from his poem entitled On the Evening and 
Morning: 

When Evening bids the Sun to rest retire, 
Unwearied Ether sets her lamps on fire; 
Lit by one torch, each is supplied in turn, 
Till all the candles in the concave burn. 


At length the silver queen begins to rise, 
And spread her glowing mantle in the skies, 
And from the smiling chambers of the east, 
Invites the eye to her resplendent feast. 


The passion in the heart of this man, his undoubted 
gifts as a poet, and the bitter disappointment of his yearn- 
ings have all but added one more to the long list of those 
who died with their ambitions blasted and their most ardent 
hopes defeated. 

In 1854 appeared the first edition of Poems on Miscel- 
laneous Subjects, by Frances Ellen Watkins, commonly 
known as Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, who was for many 
years before the public and who is even now remembered by 
many friends. Mrs. Harper was a woman of strong per- 
sonality and could read her poems to advantage. Her verse 
was very popular, not less than ten thousand copies of 
her booklets being sold. It was decidedly lacking in tech- 
nique, however, and much in the style of Mrs. Hemans. 
The Death of the Old Sea King, for instance, is in the ballad 
style cultivated by this poet and Longfellow; but it is 
not a well-sustained effort. Mrs. Harper was best when 
most simple, as when in writing of children she said: 
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I almost think the angels 
Who tend life’s garden fair, 
Drop down the sweet white blossoms 
That bloom around us here. 


The secret of her popularity is to be seen in such lines as 
the following from Bury me in a Free Land: 


Make me a grave where’er you will, 

In a lowly plain or a lofty hill; 

Make it among earth’s humblest graves, 
But not in a land where men are slaves. 


I could not rest if around my grave 

I heard the steps of a trembling slave: 
His shadow above my silent tomb 
Would make it a place of fearful gloom. 
I ask no monument, proud and high, 
To arrest the gaze of the passers-by; 
All that my yearning spirit craves 

Is bury me not in a land of slaves. 


Of the Emancipation Proclamation she wrote: 


It shall flash through coming ages, 
It shall light the distant years; 
And eyes now dim with sorrow 
Shall be brighter through their tears. 


While Mrs. Harper was still prominently before the public 
appeared Albery A. Whitman, a Methodist minister, whose 
important collection, Not a Man and Yet a Man, ap- 
peared in 1877, and whose long and ambitious poem, 
Twasinia’s Seminoles, or The Rape of Florida (the latter 
title being the one most used), was issued in 1884. This 
writer had great love for his work. In the preface to his 
second volume he wrote of poetry as follows: ‘‘I do not 
believe poetry is on the decline. I do not believe that 
human advancement extinguishes the torch of sentiment. 
I can not think that money-getting is the whole business of 
man. Rather am I convinced that the world is approach- 
ing a poetical revolution. The subtle evolution of thought 
must yet be expressed in song. Poetry is the language of 
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universal sentiment. Torch of the unresting mind, she 
kindles in advance of all progress. Her waitings are on 
the threshold of the infinite, where, beckoning man to listen, 
she interprets the leaves of immortality. Her voice is the 
voice of Eternity dwelling in all great souls. Her aims are 
the inducements of heaven, and her triumphs the survival 
of the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. In her language 
there is no mistaking of that liberal thought which is the 
health of mind. A secret interpreter, she waits not for 
data, phenomena, and manifestations, but anticipates and 
spells the wishes of Heaven.” 

The work of Whitman himself is exceedingly baffling. 
It is to his credit that something about his work at once 
commands judgment by the highest standards. If we con- 
sider it on this basis, we find that it is diffuse, exhibits many 
lapses in taste, is faulty metrically, as if done in haste, and 
shows imitation on every hand. It imitates Whittier, Long- 
fellow and Tennyson; Scott, Byron and Moore. The Old 
Sac Village and Nanawawa’s Suitors are very evidently 
Hiawatha over again, and Custer’s Last Ride is simply an- 
other version of The Charge of the Light Brigade. And 
yet, whenever one has about decided that Whitman is not 
worthy of consideration, the poet insists on a revision of 
judgment; and he certainly could not have imitated so many 
writers so readily, if he had not had some solid basis in 
appreciation. The fact is that he shows a decided faculty 
for brisk, though not sustained, narration. This may be 
seen in The House of the Aylors. He has, moreover, a ro- 
mantic lavishness of description that in spite of all tech- 
nical faults still has some degree of merit. The following 
quotations, taken respectively from The Mowers and The 
Flight of Leeona, with all their extravagance, will exemplify 
both his weakness and his strength in description: 


The tall forests swim in a crimson sea, 

Out of whose bright depths rising silently, 
Great golden spires shoot into the skies, 
Among the isles of cloudland high, that rise, 
Float, scatter, burst, drift off, and slowly fade, 
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Deep in the twilight, shade succeeding shade. 


And now she turns upon a mossy seat, 

Where sings a fern-bound stream beneath her feet, 
And breathes the orange in the swooning air; 
Where in her queenly pride the rose blooms fair, 
And sweet geranium waves her scented hair; 
There, gazing in the bright face of the stream, 
Her thoughts swim onward in a gentle dream. 


In A Dream of Glory occur the lines, 


The fairest blooms are born of humble weeds, 
That faint and perish in the pathless wood; 
And out of bitter life grow noble deeds 
To pass unnoticed in the multitude. 


The Bards of England discusses many poets. The follow- 
ing is the passage on Byron: 


To Missolonghi’s chief of singers too, 

Unhappy Byron, is a tribute due— 

A wounded spirit, mournful and yet mad, 

A genius proud, defiant, gentle, sad; 

’T was he whose Harold won his Nation’s heart, 
And whose Reviewers made her fair cheeks smart; 
Whose uncurbed Juan hung her head for shame, 
And whose Mazeppa won unrivaled fame. 

Earth had no bound for him. Where’er he strode 
His restless genius found no fit abode. 


Whitman’s shortcomings become readily apparent when 
he attempts sustained work. The Rape of Florida is the 
longest poem yet written by a Negro in America, and also 
the only attempt by a member of the race to use the elabo- 
rate Spenserian stanza throughout a long piece of work. 
The story is concerned with the capture of the Seminoles 
in Florida through perfidy and the taking of them away 
to their new home in the West. It centers around three 
characters, Palmecho, an old chief, Ewald, his daughter, 
and Atlassa, a young Seminole who is Ewald’s lover. The 
poem is decidedly diffuse; there is too much subjective 
description, too little strong characterization. Palmecho, 
instead of being a stout warrior, is a ‘‘chief of peace and 
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kindly deeds.”’ Stanzas of merit, however, occasionally 
strike the eye. The boat-song forces recognition as genuine 
poetry: 


““Come now, my love, the moon is on the lake; 
Upon the waters is my light canoe; 
Come with me, love, and gladsome oars shall make 
A music on the parting wave for you,— 
Come o’er the waters deep and dark and blue; 
Come where the lilies in the marge have sprung, 
Come with me, love, for Oh, my love is true!” 
This is the song that on the lake was sung, 
The boatman sang it over when his heart was young. 


It is important to note in a consideration of Whitman’s 
method that while he is writing a story about Indians he 
frequently leaves this to tell how he feels as a Negro. The 
following stanzas, however, are pertinent to present-day dis- 
cussion : 


’Tis hard to judge if hatred of one’s race, 

By those who deem themselves superior-born, 

Be worse than that quiescence in disgrace, 

Which only merits—and should only—scorn! 

Oh! let me see the Negro, night and morn, 

Pressing and fighting in, for place and power! 

If he a proud escutcheon would adorn, 

All earth is place—all time th’ auspicious hour, 

While heaven leans forth to see, oh! can he quail or cower? 


Ah! I abhor his protest and complaint! 

His pious looks and patience I despise! 

He can’t evade the test, disguised as saint, 
The manly voice of freedom bids him rise, 
And shake himself before Philistine eyes! 
And, like a lion roused, no sooner than 

A foe dare come, play all his energies, 

And court the fray with fury if he can! 

For hell itself respects a fearless manly man. 


In 1890 Whitman brought out an edition of Not a Man 
and Yet a Man and The Rape of Florida, adding to these 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, Drifted Leaves, and 
in 1901 he published An Idyl of the South, an epic poem in 
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two parts. It is to be regretted that he did not have the 
training that comes from the best university education. 
He had the taste and the talent to benefit from such culture 
in the greatest degree. 

This brief review of the work of three earnest members 
of the race prompts a few reflections on the whole art of 
poetry as this is cultivated by the Negro in America. If 
we may make any reasonable deduction from the work of 
the poets studied, if we may arrive at any conclusion from 
the work of Paul Laurence Dunbar and the younger writers 
of the day, we should say that the genius of the race is sub- 
jective and romantic rather than objective and classic. In 
poetry, least of all arts, does the Negro conceal his indi- 
viduality. This is his great gift, but also in another way 
the spur to further achievement. The race should in course 
of time produce many brilliant lyric poets. Dunbar was a 
lyric poet; so was Pushkin. The drama and the epic ob- 
viously call for more extended information, a more objec- 
tive point of view, and a broader basis in general culture 
than many members of the race have so far had the time or 
the talent or the inclination to give to them. 

Again, has one ever asked himself why it is that so much 
of the poetry of the Negro fails to reach the ultimate stand- 
ards of art? It certainly is not because of lack of imagina- 
tion, for God has been generous in the imagery with which 
he has endowed the race. First of all, last of all, is it not 
the matter of technique? Many booklets of verse that have 
been issued show that the writers had not mastered even the 
ordinary fundamentals of English grammar. For one to 
think of rivalling Tennyson with his classical tradition when 
he can not make a clearcut English sentence is out of the 
question. Further, and this is the most important point, the 
work of those in question almost never exhibits imagina- 
tion expressed in intense, condensed, vivid, and suggestive 
phrase—such phrasing, for instance, as one will find in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,’”’ which I am not alone in consid- 
ering the most lavishly brilliant and successful brief effort 
in poetry in the language. To all of this might be added a 
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refining of taste, something all too frequently lacking and 
something that can come only from the most arduous and 
diligent culture. When we further secure such things as 
these the race may indeed possess not only a Horton, a 
Harper, or a Whitman, but a Tennyson, a Keats, and even 
a Shakespeare. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


CATHOLICS AND THE NEGRO 


In order to understand and to gain an adequate idea of 
what Catholics and their ancient Church have done for the 
American Negro, it is necessary to take into account the 
facts and testimony of impartial history in regard to human 
slavery among the nations, and the influence which the 
Roman Catholic Church brought to bear on that institution. 
We must study and remember the conditions and customs 
in pre-Christian times in regard to slaves, and we should 
also note the gradual transition from the state of things 
existing in the heathen world to that prevailing in our mod- 
ern Christian civilization. 

The student of history observes that ideas and principles 
take their rise and, growing, permeate society, bringing 
about a change in the morals and manners of a nation. 
These changes, which may be for good or evil, do not come 
of a sudden. Even during the Christian ages the principles 
of the gospel do not always prevail in their fulness and 
beauty. At times, through the passions of men, non-Chris- 
tian and pagan ideas gain ground and for a time predomi- 
nate. It is only by dealing tactfully with human nature 
and by persistent efforts that the Church has been enabled 
to make Christian ideals prevail. 

At the dawn of Christianity, slavery was an established 
institution in all countries.'_ Some pagan philosophers, like 
Seneca, maintained that all men are by nature free and 
equal, still by the law of nations slavery was upheld in all 
lands; and it was an axiom among the ruling classes, that 
“the human race exists for the sake of the few.’”’ Aristotle 
held that no perfect household could exist without slaves 
and freemen and that the natural law, as well as the law of 
nations, makes a distinction between bond and free.? Plato 

1 Dollinger, ‘The Gentile and the Jew,’ II, p. 265. 

2 Aristotle, ‘‘ Politics,’”’ I, 3-4. 
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avowed that every slave’s soul was fundamentally corrupt 
and should not be trusted. The proportion of slaves to 
freemen varied in different countries, though usually the 
former were largely in excess of the free population. In 
Rome for a long time, according to the testimony of Blair, 
the slaves were three to one. At one time they became so 
formidable there that the Senate, fearing that if conscious 
of their own numbers the public safety might be endangered, 
forbade them a distinctive dress. Atrocious laws regulated 
the relations of master and slaves. The head of the fam- 
ily was absolute master of his slaves, having over them the 
power of life and death. Moral and social degradation was 
the common lot of slaves. Their wretched condition in 
pagan times was often rendered more intolerable by aggra- 
vating circumstances. Many of them had once enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom, but had been reduced to bondage by 
the calamities of war. Unlike the Negro slaves of Amer- 
ica, they were usually of the same color as their masters; 
and in some instances, better educated, more refined, and 
of more delicate frame, than those whom they served. 
Epictetus, one of the ablest of the Stoic philosophers, was a 
slave. Horace and Juvenal were the sons of freedmen.* 
There is something of the ruthlessness of the ancient 
pagans in the atrocities practiced in later times, and even 
in our day, by the Mohammedans in Africa. Livingstone, 
Cameron, and still more recently Cardinal Lavigerie, Arch- 
bishop of Carthage, who was furnished with information by 
his missionaries, declare that at least 400,000 Negroes are 
annually carried into bondage in Africa by Mussulman 
traders, and that fully five times that number perish either 
by being massacred in the slave hunt, or from hunger and 
hardship on the journey. Thus the lives or liberty of an 
immense number of the human race are each year sacri- 
ficed on the altars of lust and mammon. No pagan govern- 
ment of antiquity ever framed any law aiming at the imme- 


3 Plato, ‘“The Laws,” VI, p. 233. 
4 Cardinal Gibbons, “Our Christian Heritage,’’ pp. 416-420. 
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diate or gradual extinction of slavery. The same is true of 
modern nations outside the pale of Christianity.° 

With the life and teaching of Christ and the preaching 
of his gospel by his Apostles, began a new era in the history 
of slavery. The Apostles and their successors pursued a 
policy that without injustice, violence or revolution, led to 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves. The labors and 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church, which have been 
that of organized Christianity, make a long story, reaching 
through all the Christian ages. The early Church mitigated 
the condition of the slave, by teaching him the consoling 
doctrines of Christ. She taught the slave and master re- 
ciprocal duties, prescribing laws that exercised a salutary 
restraint on the authority of the one, and sanctified the 
obedience of the other; she contributed to the moral eleva- 
tion of the slave by leveling all distinctions between bond 
and free in her temples and religious assemblies.6 Mas- 
ters were encouraged to emancipate their slaves by a public 
ceremony of manumission celebrated in the church on fes- 
tival days. The dignity and duty of labor for all is incul- 
cated by St. Paul and the early Christian teachers in oppo- 
sition to the pagan practice, which scorned labor as being 
only fit for slaves. The absolute religious equality pro- 
claimed in the Church was the negation of slavery as prac- 
ticed by pagan society. The Church made no account of 
the social condition of the faithful. Bond and free received 
the same sacraments. Clerics of servile origin were nu- 
merous. The very Chair of St. Peter was occupied by men 
who had been slaves—Pius in the second century and Cal- 
listus in the third.’ The names of slaves are numbered 
among the martyrs of the Christian faith and they are in- 
scribed on the calendar of saints honored by the Church. 

In giving them a place in religious society, the Church 
restored to slaves the family and marriage. In Roman law, 
neither legitimate marriage nor regular paternity, nor even 

5 Cardinal Gibbons, “Our Christian Heritage,’’ p. 432. 


6 Cardinal Gibbons, ‘Our Christian Heritage,’’ pp. 429-430. 
7P. Allard, ‘‘Les Esclaves Chretiens,” p. 215. 
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any impediment to the most unnatural unions had existed 
for the slave. In upholding the moral dignity and preroga- 
tives of the slave, the Church was striking a blow for his 
civil freedom. Though she was not charged with the fram- 
ing of the civil laws, she moved the hearts of the slave- 
owners by moral suasion, and she moulded the conscience of 
legislators by an appeal to the innate rights of men. In the 
early Fathers of the Church, like St. Gregory of Nyssa and 
St. John Chrysostom, the most energetic reprobation of 
slavery may be found. 

The redemption of captives was another work which en- 
gaged the pious solicitude of the Church. From the fourth 
to the fourteenth century Europe was periodically a prey to 
northern invaders. The usual fate of the vanquished was 
death or slavery. They who escaped were carried into 
bondage. A more wretched fate awaited the female sex, 
for they were reserved to gratify the caprices of their con- 
querors. Religious orders were founded to succor and re- 
deem them.® ‘‘Closely connected with the influence of the 
Church,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘in destroying hereditary slav- 
ery, was its influence in redeeming captives from servitude. 
In no other form of charity was its beneficial character more 
continually and more splendidly displayed.” ° 

Among the forces enlisted in the cause of freedom the 
most potent came from the Papacy. In every age the voice 
of the Popes resounded clearly throughout the world in the 
interests of human freedom. They either commended the 
slaves to the humanity of their masters, or advocated their 
manumission, and also condemned the slave trade with all 
its abuses. Pope Gregory the Great, who occupied the chair 
of Peter from 590 to 604, wrote: ‘‘Since our Blessed Re- 
deemer, the Author of all life, in His goodness assumed 
our human flesh, in order that by breaking the bond of servi- 
tude in which we were held, the grace of His divinity might 
restore us to our original liberty, it is a wholesome deed by 
the benefits of emancipation to restore the freedom in which 


8 Cardinal Gibbons, op. cit., p. 436. 
® Lecky, “History of European Morals,” Vol. II, p. 76. 
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they were born, to men whom nature, in the beginning 
brought forth free, and whom the law of nations has sub- 
jected to the yoke of slavery.” 1° 

On October 7, 1462, Pope Pius II issued a letter in which 
he reproved and condemned the slave trade then carried on. 
Again, a short time later Leo X denounced slavery in 1537. 
Paul III forbade the enslavement of the Indians. In the 
later centuries on the revival of slavery by some of the na- 
tions, especially among those coming under the power of 
Mohammedanism in Persia, Arabia, Turkey and Africa, as 
also on account of the enslavement of Negroes and Indians 
in the Americas, other Popes proclaimed the Christian law 
in regard to the cruelties of the slave trade. Again Urban 
VIII, in 1639, and Benedict XIV, in 1741, were defenders of 
the liberty of the Indians and blacks even though they were 
not as yet instructed in the Christian faith. In 1815, Pius 
VII demanded of the Congress of Vienna the suppression 
of the slave trade. In the Bull of Canonization of St. 
Peter Claver, one of the most illustrious adversaries of 
slavery, Pius IX speaks of the “‘supreme villainy” of the 
slave-traders. Gregory XVI, in 1839, published a memo- 


10 St. Gregory I, ‘‘Letter VI.” 

Jn treating of an early period of Spanish American history, undue im- 
portance seems to be given by some writers and historians, such as Bancroft, 
Robertson and Blyden, to the fact that Bartholomew de Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapa, when before the Court of Charles V of Spain, in 1517, counseled that 
Negro slaves take the place of Indians, as he considered the Negroes a hardier 
race. Other reliable authorities, such as Fiske and MacNutt, claim that Las 
Casas merely tolerated for a time, what already existed and what he could not 
prevent. All agree that Las Casas in later life bitterly regretted having ap- 
proved of slavery under any form or condition whatever. John Fiske, in his 
“The Discovery of America,” Vol. II, p. 458, says, “that the life work of Las 
Casas did much to diminish the volume of Negro slavery and the spiritual cor- 
ruption attendant upon it.’’ This non-Catholic writer furthermore declares 
that ‘‘when the work of Las Casas is deeply considered, we cannot make him 
anything else but an antagonist of human slavery in all its forms, and the mightiest 
and most effective antagonist, withal, that has ever lived.”” F. A. MacNutt 
in his work “‘ Bartholomew De Las Casas,’’ page 98, speaks of him in like manner. 
In connection with Negro slavery in the West Indies it should be said that the 
famous Cardinal Ximenes, of Spain, had protested already in 1516 against the 
recruiting of Negro slaves in Africa as then carried on for the West Indies. 
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rable encyclical in which the following strong language 
occurs: 


“By virtue of our Apostolic office, we warn and admonish in 
the Lord all Christians of whatever conditions they may be, and 
enjoin upon them that for the future, no one shall venture unjustly 
to oppress the Indians, Negroes or other men whoever they may be, 
to strip them of their property, or reduce them into servitude, or 
give aid or support to those who commit such excesses or carry on 
that infamous traffic by which the blacks, as if they were not men, 
but mere impure animals reduced like them into servitude, contrary 
to the laws of justice and humanity, are bought, sold and devoted 
to endure the hardest labor. Wherefore, by virtue of our Apos- 
tolic authority, we condemn all these things as absolutely unworthy 
of the Christian name.” ” 


Probably the most memorable statement of the history 
and Catholic position on slavery is the beautiful letter which 
Pope Leo XIII, in 1888, addressed to the Brazilian Bishops, 
exhorting them to banish from their country the remnants 
of slavery—a letter to which the Bishops responded with 
their most energetic efforts. Some generous slave-owners 
freed their slaves in a body, as in the first ages of the Church. 
Catholic Brazil emancipated its slaves without war or 
bloodshed. The following are some extracts from the Pope’s 
letter: 


“The condition of slavery, in which a considerable part of the 
human family has been sunk in squalor and affliction now for many 
centuries, is deeply to be deplored; for the system is one wholly op- 
posed to that which was originally ordained by God and by nature. 
The Supreme Author of all things so decreed that man should exer- 
cise a sort of royal dominion over beasts and cattle and fish and 
fowl, but never that man should exercise a like dominion over his 
fellow-man. * * * * * * * * * Monuments, laws, in- 
stitutions, through a continuous series of ages, teach and splendidly 
demonstrate the great love of the Church towards slaves, whom in 
their miserable condition, she never left destitute of protection, 
and always to the best of her power alleviated. Therefore, praise 
and thanks are due to the Catholic Church, since she has merited it 


12 Cardinal Gibbons, op. cit., p. 434. 
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in the prosperity of nations, by the very great beneficence of Christ, 
our Redeemer and banisher of slavery, and cause of true liberty, 
fraternity and equality among men. Toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when the base stain of slavery was almost blotted 
out from among Christian nations, the Catholic Church took the 
greatest care that the evil germs of such depravity should nowhere 
revive. Therefore, she directed her provident vigilance to the 
newly-discovered regions of Africa, Asia and America, for a report 
had reached her that the leaders of the expeditions, Christians 
though they were, were wickedly making use of their arms and in- 
genuity to establish and impose slavery on those innocent nations. 
Indeed, since the crude nature of the soil which they had to over- 
come, nor less the wealth of metals which had to be extracted by 
mining, required very hard work, unjust and inhuman plans were 
entered into; for a new traffic was begun, slaves being transported 
for that purpose from Ethiopia, which at that time, under the name 
of the slave trade, too much occupied those colonies.” “ 


The fact that the Catholic Church has been a leader of 
mankind to light and Christian liberty is attested by leading 
non-Catholic scholars and historians. The historian Lecky, 
who holds no brief for Catholicism, says: ‘‘The Catholic 
Church was the very heart of Christendom and the spirit 
that radiated from her penetrated into all the relations of 
life. Catholicism laid the very foundations of modern civ- 
ilization. Herself the most admirable of all organizations, 
there was formed beneath her influence, a vast network of 
organizations—political, municipal and social—which sup- 
plied a large proportion of the materials of almost every 
modern structure. In the transition from slavery to serf- 
dom, and in the transition from serfdom to liberty, she was 
the most zealous, the most unwearied and the most efficient 
agent.” 4 The French Protestant Guizot says: ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that the Catholic Church struggled resolutely 
against the great vices of the social state—against slavery, 

13 Leo XIII to the Bishops of Brazil in a Letter dated Rome, May 5, 1888. 
Among the strong opponents of slavery before and during the Civil War in 
America was the noted Catholic philosopher and publicist, Orestes A. Brown- 
son. His views on slavery and allied questions are found in his ‘‘ Works,’’ Vol’ 


XVII, edited by his son, Henry F. Brownson. 
14 Lecky, ‘‘ History of Rationalism,’’ Vol. II, pp. 31-32. 
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for instance. These facts are so well known that it is need- 
less for me to enter into details.” 

Speaking of the development of the colored race under 
Catholic influence, Dr. Blyden, a noted Negro scholar, wrote 
in Frazer’s Magazine for May, 1870, the following words, 
which he afterwards incorporated into his Christianity, 
Islam, and the Negro Race: 


“The thoughtful and cultivated Protestant Negro, though he 
may, ex animo, subscribe to the tenets of the particular denomina- 
tion to which he belongs, as approaching nearest to the teaching of 
God’s word, yet he cannot read history without feeling a deep debt 
of gratitude to the Roman Catholic Church. The only Christian 
Negroes who have had the power to successfully throw off oppres- 
sion and maintain their position as freemen were Roman Catholic 
Negroes—the Haitiens; and the greatest Negro the Christian world 
has yet produced was a Roman Catholic—Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
In the ecclesiastical system of modern, as was the case in the mili- 
tary system of ancient Rome, there seems to be a place for all races 
and colors. At Rome the names of Negroes, males as well as 
females, who have been distinguished for piety and good works, 
are found in the calendar under the designation of saints.’’ 


Coming to America, we find that from the beginning of 
our history, the Christian forces, which in the past strove to 
civilize and Christianize the old world, have exerted them- 
selves in behalf of the oppressed in the New World. Catho- 
lic missionaries have always felt constrained to carry out 
the injunction of the Divine Savior to his apostles, ‘‘Go ye 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” !’ Their object was not to gain gold or worldly for- 


16 Guizot, “ History of Civilization,’’ Lect. VI. 

16 Blyden, “Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race,” p. 46. A recent 
work entitled “Slavery in Germanic Society During the Middle Ages,” by Dr. 
Agnes Wergeland, late professor of history in the University of Wyoming, throws 
light on the work of the Church in behalf of the oppressed and enslaved. In 
the preface of this book Prof. J. F. Jameson, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, declares that ‘we cannot hope to attain a true understanding of American 
slavery in some of its essential aspects unless we are somehow made mindful of 
the history of slavery as a whole.” 

17 Mark, 16-15. 
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tune, but to bring the light of Christian truth to the minds 
of savage aborigines; to win souls to Christ. To those mis- 
sionaries, as the Church teaches, the souls of the children 
of all races are equally precious in the sight of God, what- 
ever may be their individual or racial character. It is for 
this that they left in young manhood, their relatives and 
comfortable homes, with a probability of never returning. 
In early ages, they brought Christianity and civilization to 
peoples and nations of the lands of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. After the discovery of the New World by Colum- 
bus, they were with the explorers of North and South Amer- 
ica. From about 1615 we find them laboring among the 
Indian tribes from Quebec in Canada to California in the 
West. Intrepid apostles like Marquette, Breheuf, Menard, 
Millet, Lallemant, Jogues, Le Moyne, Dablon, Garnier, and 
a host of others like them blazed the way through the wil- 
derness to labor and suffer and die for the salvation of the 
Indians. They made records in the service of Christ among 
the Hurons, Algonquins, Iroquois and Mohawks. To the 
South, in Florida, Spanish Franciscans fell victims to the 
treachery of Creeks and Seminoles. In the middle of the 
last century, before the coming of the settlers, Father De 
Smet spent nearly forty years among the tribes of the great 
Western plains and in the Rocky Mountain region. Other 
missionaries in Western Canada penetrated the North as 
far as the Arctic Circle. In the seventies and eighties of 
the nineteenth century, a frail and slender man, in the per- 
son of the learned and saintly Archbishop Charles J. Seghers, 
journeyed thousands of miles, to bring the message of the 
Master to the red men in the vast territory of distant Alaska. 
In California, Arizona and Texas, the traveler meets with 
many evidences and monuments of the work of early Spanish 
Catholic missionaries among the Indians. The records show 
that in some instances, the missionaries were accompanied by 
Negroes. Probably the first Negro whose name is recorded in 
North American history is that of Estevan, or Stephen, who 
accompanied Father Marcos de Niza, in 1536, on a missionary 
26 
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expedition into the territory of the present States of Arizona 
and New Mexico.'® 

It is at a later period, however, than that of these early 
missionaries, that the coming of the Negro as a notable part 
of the population of the American Colonies begins. This 
growth takes its rise with the revival of the slave trade in 
America after the first importation of slaves brought to 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. There was long a demand 
for laborers, and thus an increasing number of slaves were 
brought from Africa to the various colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard, from Massachusetts to Louisiana. British ships 
at that time supplied not only English colonies with slave 
labor, but also those of France and Spain.!® Catholic col- 
onists were confined to Maryland and Louisiana. They 
also had slaves in their homes and on their plantations, but 
it is known that they provided for their religious needs and 
were obliged by their religion to regard their slaves as human 
beings and not as mere chattels. Under Lord Baltimore’s 
government in the English Colony of Maryland, the Catholic 
Proprietary himself tells us in his answer to the Lords in 
1676, concerning the law that had been enacted ‘‘to en- 
courage the baptizing and the instructing of those kinds 
of servants in the faith of Christ.” ?° There had been re- 
missness towards the slaves in this respect among other sec- 
tions of the population, but such denominations were 
spurred to action by the example of Catholics. The work 
of Spanish and French missionaries, as Dr. Woodson points 
out, influenced the education of the Negro throughout Amer- 
ica.24. The freedom and welfare of the unhappy slaves were 
especially promoted in the famous ‘‘Code Noir,” the most 
humane legislation in their behalf which had been devised 
before the repeal of slavery. In 1724, M. de Bienville drew 
up the ‘Code Noir,’ containing all the legislation appli- 
cable to slaves in Louisiana, which remained in force until 

18 Details of this expedition are found in “‘The Franciscans in Arizona,’ 
by Fr. Zephyrim Englehardt, O.F.M. 

19 French “‘ Historical Collections of Louisiana,” Vol. III, p. 89. 


20 Russell, ‘Maryland, The Land of Sanctuary,” p. 268. 
21 Woodson, ‘‘The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,’ pp. 23-42. 
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1803. This code, signed in the name of the King, and in- 
spired by Catholic teaching and practice, was probably based 
on a similar code, which was promulgated in 1685, in Santo 
Domingo, by Louis XIV, King of France. The Edict or- 
dained that all slaves be instructed and that they be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments and rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It allowed the slave time for instruction, worship 
and rest, not only every Sunday, but every festival usually 
observed by the Church. It prohibited under severe penal- 
ties all masters and managers from corrupting their female 
slaves, and provided for the Christian marriage of the slave. 
It did not allow the Negro, husband, wife or infant children, 
to be sold separately. It forbade the use of torture or 
immoderate and inhuman punishments. It obliged the 
owners to maintain their old and decrepit slaves. If the 
Negroes were not fed or clothed as the law prescribed, or 
if they were in any way cruelly treated, they might apply 
to the procurer, who was obliged by his office to protect 
them. A somewhat similar edict, known as the Spanish 
Code, was promulgated in the Spanish West Indies in 1789. 

At the time of the Revolutionary War such Catholic 
patriots as Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the Polish Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko, and General Lafayette, of France, gave 
evidence of their interest in the improvement of the Negro. 
Kosciuszko provided in his will that the property which he 
acquired in America should be used for the purchase of 
slaves to be educated for higher service and citizenship.” 
Lafayette persistently urged that the blacks be educated and 
emancipated.” 

The impression seems to prevail in some quarters that 
the Catholic Church in the United States has been indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of the Negro. Sir Harry H. Johnston in 
his work, The Negro in the New World, rather unjustly 
asserts that the Church maintains ‘‘nothing in the way of 
Negro education and has never at any time shown particu- 
lar sympathy or desire to help the Negro slave.” At the 


2 African Repository, XI, 294-295. 
23 Woodson, “‘The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” pp. 99, 121. 
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same time he acknowledges that the Roman Catholic Church 
in the West Indies and South America has been the great 
opponent of slavery. Johnston states ‘‘that the infrac- 
tions of the Code Noir,” and the increased mal-treatment 
of slaves and free mulattoes did not take place until the 
Catholic order of Jesuits had been expelled from Saint 
Dominique about 1766. Here, as in Brazil, and Paraguay, 
they had exasperated the white colonists by standing up for 
the natives or the Negro slaves; and in Hispaniola they had 
endeavored to exact from the local government a full appli- 
cation of the various slave-protecting edicts. Whatever 
faults and mistakes they may have been guilty of in the 
nineteenth century, the Jesuits played, for two hundred 
years, a noble part in acting as a buffer between the Cau- 
casian on the one hand, and the backward peoples on the 
other.” 

Before the emancipation of the slaves in the United 
States, great difficulties prevented the Catholic Church 
from benefiting the slaves, especially in those parts where 
the Church had no adherents and no freedom to act. The 
Church had but a limited number of clergy and small means. 
The most of the South was predominantly Protestant and in 
some sections, penal laws were in force against Catholics. 
In many States laws were enacted against the instruction 
of slaves in any manner whatever. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, we find Catholic schools 
in Washington and Baltimore educating Negro children as 
early as 1829.%> The Rt. Rev. John England, the first 
Catholic Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, who held his 
office from 1820 until his death in 1842, cared much for the 
poor friendless slaves. He began to teach them, founding a 
school for males under the care of a priest, and a school for 
girls under the care of the Sisters of Mercy. He was com- 
pelled to suspend the slave schools by the passage of a law 
making it criminal to teach a slave to read and write, but he 

24 Johnston, ‘‘The Negro in the New World,” pp. 142-401. 


2 Woodson, ‘‘The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” p. 139, quoting 
Special Report of U. S. Com. of Ed., 1871, pp. 205-206. 
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continued the schools for emancipated blacks. After the 
Civil War, the authorities of the Church were better enabled 
to take an active part in meeting the religious needs of the 
Negro. The Plenary Councils of Baltimore invite the col- 
ored people of our country to enter the Catholic Church. 
To her pastors the Negro is a man with an immortal soul 
to save. Rome, writing to the Bishops of the United States, 
on January 31, 1866, in preparation for the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, declares: ‘‘It is the mind of the 
Church that the Bishops of the United States, because of 
the duty weighing upon them of feeding the Lord’s flock, 
should take council together, in order to bring about in a 
steady way the salvation and the Christian education of the 
lately emancipated negroes.’”’ When assembled in Council 
the Bishops of the United States cordially seconded the 
wishes of Rome by quoting the very words in an entire 
chapter devoted to the question of the salvation of the col- 
ored race. The Council declares: ‘‘This is true charity, if 
not only temporal prosperity of men be increased, but if 
they are sharers in the highest and inestimable benefits, 
namely, of that true liberty by which we are called and are 
sons of God, which Christ,-dying on a cross and smiting the 
enemy of the human race, obtains for all men without any 
exceptions whatsoever.” 7’ Eighteen years later, in 1884, 
the Third Plenary Council, in the same city, renewed the 
exhortations of the preceding council. Among other things 
it states: ‘‘Out of six millions of colored people there is a 
very large multitude who stand sorely in need of Christian 
instruction and missionary labor; and it is evident that in 
the poor dioceses, in which they are mostly found, it is most 
difficult to bestow on them the care they need without the 
generous cooperation of our Catholic people in more pros- 
perous localities. . . . Since the greatest part of the Ne- 
groes are as yet outside the fold of Christ, it is a matter of 
26 McElrone, Memoir to ‘‘ Bishop England’s Works,” Vol. I, XIV. 


27 Acts and Decrees of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, p. xxviii; 
also No. 484, p. 244. 
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necessity to seek workmen inflamed with zeal for souls, who 
will be sent into this part of the Lord’s harvest.” 8 

With the encouragement of the higher authorities of the 
Church, who sought the spiritual welfare and progress of 
the race, religious orders and missionary associations took 
up the work for the Negro. The first of these was the 
Fathers of the Society of St. Joseph, founded by Cardinal 
Vaughan, of England. They are known as the Josephites 
and now have priests and missionaries in nearly all South- 
ern States and dioceses. There are also laboring in this 
field Fathers of the Holy Ghost, as also members of the So- 
ciety of the African Missions, and the Society of the Divine 
Word. Furthermore, there are a number of colored and 
white Sisterhoods conducting orphanages, academies and 
Christian Schools for colored children. 

In the Second and Third Plenary Councils, the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church in the United States as a body took 
up the cause of the Negro race. The Bishops have when 
occasion offered, by word and deed, shown their friendship 
and zeal in behalf of the Negro. They have individually 
raised their voices for humanity and the black man. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who has long been the leading prelate among 
the American Bishops, has not only often spoken a good 
word for the Negro, when the occasion called for it, but has 
proved by actions his Christian spirit and heroic charity. 
Among the many instances of his zeal and self-sacrifice, it 
is related that when he was a young priest in charge of the 
parish of Elk Ridge, near Baltimore, smallpox broke out 
in the village, and a general exodus at once followed. One 
old Negro man, lying at the point of death, had been aban- 
doned by his family and was left alone in his cabin, without 
food or medicine. Father Gibbons, hearing of the case, 
hastened to the old man’s relief; he procured everything 
necessary for him, and stood by and tended him until he 
died. He then procured a coffin and having placed the 
corpse in it, carried it to the graveyard and buried it with 


28 Acts and Decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, No. 239, 
p. 134. 
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his own hands.?® A similar incident is told of Rev. J. A. 
Cunnane, of Upper Marlboro, Maryland, now a pastor in Bal- 
timore. When stationed in Charles County he attended an 
old colored man during an epidemic of smallpox, ‘‘took the 
body to the grave on a wheelbarrow, and with his own hands 
buried it.’’ °° 

Cardinal Gibbons, some years ago, wrote a letter in 
which occur the following sentiments: 


“What then is the first need of the colored people? A sound 
religious education; an education that will bring them to a prac- 
tical knowledge of God, that will teach them their origin and the 
sublime destiny that awaits them in a better world; an education 
that will develop their superior being, that will inspire them with 
the love of wisdom and hatred for sin, that will make them honest, 
moral and God-fearing men. Such an education will elevate and 
ennoble them and place them on a religious footing with the white 
man. 

“And secondly, it is a matter of observation that few colored 
people are mechanics. Now, to be a factor in their country’s pros- 
perity, to make their presence felt and to give any influence what- 
ever to their attempts to better their status, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that, besides a sound religious training they should be taught 
to be useful citizens; they should be brought up from childhood to 
habits of industry. They should be taught that to labor is honor- 
able, and that the idler is a menace to the commonwealth. Institu- 
tions should be founded wherein the young men may learn the 
trades best suited to their inclinations. Thus equipped—on the 
one hand well-instructed Christians, on the other skilled workmen— 
our colored people may look forward hopefully to the future. I am 
happy to bear testimony from personal observation to the many 
virtues exhibited among so many of the colored people of Maryland, 
especially their deep sense of religion, their gratitude for favors 
shown, and their affectionate disposition.” * 


The Cardinal used his great influence against the lynch- 


29 This brings to mind the fact that, in one burial lot in Calvary Cemetery, 
Memphis, Tennessee, lie the bodies of twenty-one priests and some fifty Catholic 
Sisters who fell victims of yellow fever, while nursing the sick during the great 
epidemics which raged in that city during 1873 and 1878. 

30 Reilly, ‘Life and Times of Cardinal Gibbons,” Vol. II, p. 47. 

31 Riley, ‘‘ Passing Events in the Life of Cardinal Gibbons,”’ App. X. 
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ing evil and in an article in the North American Review 
for October, 1905, pronounced lynching ‘‘a blot on our 
American civilization.” * It should be stated too that in 
Catholic countries of Central and South America we rarely 
ever hear of lynching nor of unnatural crimes which pro- 
voke it. In an address announcing ‘‘Colorphobia” as a 
“‘malignantly unchristian disease,”? Mr. John C. Minkins, a 
journalist, not long ago told a Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
of Providence, Rhode Island, that the lynchings in the 
United States are nearly all in States where there are scarcely 
any Catholics. He based his statements on figures from the 
Research Bureau of the Negro Industrial Institute at Tuske- 
gee, Alabama.** 

In March, 1904, Cardinal Gibbons wrote the following 
letter to the Rev. George F. Bragg, of Baltimore: 


“In reply to your letter of yesterday, I hasten to say that the 
introduction of the ‘Jim Crow’ bill into the Maryland Legislature 
is very distressing to me. Such a measure must of necessity en- 
gender very bitter feelings in the colored people against the whites. 
Peace and harmony can never exist where there is unjust discrimi- 
nation, and where the members of every community must con- 
stantly strive for its peace, especially now in the hour of our afflic- 
tion. While calamity and disaster are frowning upon our city, 
mutual helpfulness should be the common endeavor and no action 
should be lightly taken which would precipitate enmities, strife and 
acrimonious feelings. The duty of every man is to lighten the 
burdens that weigh heavily upon his neighbor to the full extent 
of his power. It is equally the duty of every member of a com- 
munity to avoid any action which is calculated to make hard and 
bitter the lot of a less fortunate race. Furthermore, it would be 
most injudicious to make the whole race suffer for the delinquencies 
of a few individuals, to visit upon thousands who are innocent that 
punishment and chastisement which should be meted out to the 
guilty alone.” 


Hostile legislation to the colored people was opposed by 
a noted Catholic layman of Maryland, the Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Attorney General of the United States, under 


32 Will, ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” p. 361. 
33 Judge Thomas Lee, in ‘‘ America,’ p. 495, New York, March, 1917. 
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President Roosevelt. Mr. Bonaparte rendered service and 
wrote sympathetic words to Mr. Bragg, in 1904, concerning 
the proposed restriction of the elective franchise. He said: 
“‘Whatever the restrictions imposed, they should be the 
same for all citizens; there should not be one law for white 
men and another law for black men, one law for Americans 
of two generations and another for Americans of three.”’ *4 

The distinguished Archbishop of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
John Ireland, a man of wide influence, on May 5, 1890, spoke 
on the race problem in a sermon delivered at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. Secretary Windom, Recorder 
Bruce, the whole Minnesota delegation to Congress and 
many Senators and others prominent in public life were 
among the congregation. The bold and outspoken stand of 
the Archbishop on this occasion created somewhat of a 
sensation throughout America. Among other things he 
said: 


“It make me ashamed as a man, as a citizen, as a Christian, to 
see the prejudice that is acted against the colored citizens of America 
because of his color. As to the substance, the colored man is 
equal to the white man; he has a like intellect, the same blood 
courses in their veins; they are both equally the children of a 
common Father, who is in heaven. A man shows a narrowness 
of mind and becomes unworthy of his humanity by refusing any 
privilege to his fellowman because he is colored. Every prejudice 
entertained, every breach of justice and charity against a fellow- 
citizen because of color is a stain flung upon the banner of our liberty 
that floats over us. No church is a fit temple of God where a 
man, because of his color, is excluded or made to occupy a corner. 
Religion teaches that we cannot be pleasing to God unless we look 
upon all mankind as children of our Father in heaven. And they 
who order and compel a man because he is colored to betake him- 
self to a corner marked off for his race, practically contradict the 
principles of justice and of equal rights established by the God of 
Mercy, who lives on the altar. Let Christians act out their religion, 
and there is no more race problem. Equality for the colored man 
is coming. The colored people are showing themselves worthy of 
it. Let the colored be industrious, purchase homes, respect law and 


3 Bragg, “‘Men of Maryland,” p. 131. 
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order, educate themselves and their children, and keep insisting on 
their rights. The color line must go; the line will be drawn at 
personal merit.’’ * 


There may be cited other instances of the friendly in- 
terest of leading prelates and Bishops of the Church in the 
welfare of the Negro and of care for their spiritual interests. 
They have ever been anxious that justice be done to the race. 
The late Pope Pius X, sometime before his death, wrote a 
letter through his secretary to the Rt. Rev. Thomas §. 
Byrne, Bishop of Nashville, Tennessee, saying that he 
“‘most earnestly wishes that the work of the Apostolate to 
the colored people, worthy of being encouraged and ap- 
plauded beyond any other undertaking of Christian civiliza- 
tion, may find numerous and generous contributors.”’ 


JosEPH BUTSCH 
St. JosEpH’s SEMINARY, 
Bautmore, Mp. 


% Riley, “Passing Events in the Life of Cardinal Gibbons,”’ p. 365. 
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LETTERS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON BEARING ON 
THE NEGRO 


In bringing together here the important expressions of 
George Washington reflecting his attitude toward the Negro, 
no claim to the discovery of something new is made. Our 
aim is rather to publish these extracts in succinct form for 
the convenience of those who may be interested in this field. 
While it is to be regretted that we have not here a large col- 
lection of such materials, these are adequate to give one a 
better conception of what Washington thought about the 
Negro than can be usually obtained from secondary works. 

Complying with the custom of transporting troublesome 
blacks to the West Indies,! Washington addressed Captain 
John Thompson the following July 2, 1766: 

“iw: 

“With this letter comes a Negro (Tom), which I beg the favour 
of you to sell, in any of the Islands you may go to, for whatever he 
will fetch and bring me in return for him. 

“One hhd of best molasses 
One ditto of best rum 
One barrell of lymes if good and cheap 
One pot of tamarinds containing about 10 lbs. 
Two small ditto of mixed sweetmeats about 5 lbs. each. 


‘And the residue, much or little, in good old spirits. That this 
fellow is both a rogue and a runaway (tho’ he was by no means 
remarkable for the former, and never practiced the latter till of 
late) I shall not pretend to deny—But he is exceeding healthy, 
strong, and good at the hoe the whole neighbourhood can testifie 
and particularly M. Johnson and his son, who have both had him 
under them as foreman of the gang; which gives me reason to hope 

1 Boston Evening Post, Aug. 3, 1761. This issue carries an advertisement for 
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he may, with your good management, sell well, if kept clean and 
trim’d up a little when offered for sale. 

“T shall cherfully allow you the customary commissions on this 
affair, and must beg the favour of you (least he shoud attempt his 
escape) to keep him handcuffd till you get to sea—or in the bay— 
after which I doubt not but you may make him very useful to you. 

“‘I wish you a pleasant and prosperous passage, and a safe and 
speedy return, being Sir 

“Y" Very H’”*: Serv‘. 
““G°. WASHINGTON.” 18 


The question as to whether Washington wanted Negroes 
in the army has often been raised. Addressing a Com- 
mittee of Congress January 28, 1778, Washington said in 
part: 


“Gentlemen, 

“The difficulty of getting waggoners and the enormous wages 
given them would tempt one to try any expedient to answer the 
end of easier and cheaper terms. Among others it has occurred to 
me whether it would not be eligible to hire negroes in Carolina, 
Virginia and Maryland for the purpose. They ought however to 
be freemen, for slaves could not be sufficiently depended on. It is 
to be apprehended they would too frequently desert to the enemy 
to obtain their liberty, and for the profit of it, or to conciliate a 
more favorable reception would carry off their wagon horses with 
them.” 2 


The student finds it difficult to determine exactly what 
was Washington’s attitude toward the enlistment of Negro 
soldiers. When that question was extensively agitated 
Laurens wrote Washington: 


“Had we arms for three thousand such black men as I could se- 
lect in Carolina, I should have no doubt of success in driving the 
British out of Georgia, and subduing East Florida before the end 
of July.” 


To this Washington replied: 
“The policy of our arming slaves is in my opinion a moot point, 


18 Ford, “‘Washington’s Writing,” II, 211. 
2 Tbid., VI, 349. 
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unless the enemy set the example. For, should we begin to form 
Battalions of them, I have not the smallest doubt, if the war is to 
be prosecuted, of their following us in it, and justifying the meas- 
ure upon our own ground. The contest then must be who can arm 
fastest, and where are our arms? Besides I am not clear that a 
discrimination will not render slavery more irksome to those who 
remain in it. Most of the good and evil things in this life are 
judged by comparison; and I fear a comparison in this case will 
be productive of much discontent in those, who are held in servi- 
tude. But, as this is a subject that has never employed much of 
my thoughts, these are no more than the first crude Ideas that 
have struck me upon ye occasion.”’ * 


Writing to Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens, July 10, 
1782, concerning his plan to arm Negroes to defend the 
South, he said: 


“‘ My Dear Sir: 

“The last post brought me your letter of the 19th of May. I 
must confess that I am not at all astonished at the failure of your 
plan. That spirit of freedom, which at the commencement of this 
contest would have gladly sacrificed every thing to the attainment 
of its object, has long since subsided, and every selfish passion has 
taken its place. It is not the public but private interest, which 
influences the generality of mankind, nor can the Americans any 
longer boast an exception. Under these circumstances, it would 
rather have been surprising if you had succeeded nor will you I 
fear succeed better in Georgia.” 4 


From his headquarters October 24, 1781, Washington 
wrote David Ross the following concerning Negroes who had 
been recaptured during the Revolutionary War: 


“Sir: 

“In answer to your Queries of Yesterday, the Negroes that have 
been retaken, from whatever State, whose owners do not appear, 
should all be treated in the same manner, and sent into the Country 
to work for their Victuals and Cloathes, and advertised in the 
States they came from. Those from N. York, are most probably 
the property of Inhabitants of that State and N. Jersey, and should 

3 Ford, “‘Washington’s Writings,” VII, 371. 

‘ Ibid., X, 48. 
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be there Advertised. If any officers, knowing who the owners are, 
will undertake to send them home, they may be delivered to them. 
The other steps taken by you, are proper and Expedient. The 
Negroes may be furnished with two days’ Provisions to carry them 
to Williamsburg, where there is a State Commissary. 

“T am etc.,” 5 


In a letter to Colonel Bland in 1783 Washington took up 
one of the important questions arising at the close of the 
Revolution. This was the return of the slaves carried off 
by the British: 

“Sir, 
“HEAD QUARTERS 31st March, 1783. 

“The Article in the provisional Treaty respecting Negroes, 
which you mention to Sir Guy Carleton, had escaped my Notice, 
but upon a recurrence to the Treaty, I find it as you have stated. 
I have therefore tho’t it may not be amiss to send in your Letter 
to Sir Guy, and have accordingly done it. 

“‘Altho I have Servants in like predicament with yours, I have 
not yet made any attempt for their recovery. 

“Sir Guy Carleton’s reply to you will decide upon the pro- 
priety or expediency of any pursuit to obtain them. If that reply 
should not be transmitted thro my Hands, I will thank you for a 
Communication of it. 

“With much Regard, I am &c.” ® 


Writing to Sir Guy Carleton about the same question on 
May 6, 1783, Washington said: 


“Respecting the other point of discussion, in addition to what 
I mentioned in my communication of the 21st ultimo, I took occa- 
sion in our conference to inform your Excellency, that, in conse- 
quence of your letter of the 14th of April to Robert R. Livingston, 
Esquire, Congress had been pleased to make a further reference 
to me of that letter, and had directed me to take such measures as 
should be found necessary for carrying into effect the several 
matters mentioned by you therein.’ In the course of our conversa- 


5 Ford, ‘‘Washington’s Writings,’ IX, 392-393. 

6 Ibid., X, 200. 

7In the letter here mentioned, Sir Guy Carleton had requested that Con- 
gress would empower some person or persons to go into New York, and assist 
such persons as he should appoint to inspect and superintend the embarkation 
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tion on this point, I was surprised to hear you mention, that an 
embarkation had already taken place, in which a large number of 
negroes had been carried away. Whether this conduct is, conso- 
nant to, or how far it may be deemed an infraction of the treaty, 
is not for me to decide. I cannot, however, conceal from you, that 
my private opinion is, that the measure is totally different from the 
letter and spirit of the treaty. But, waving the discussion of the 
point, and leaving its decision to our respective sovereigns, I find 
it my duty to signify my readiness, in conjunction with your 
Excellency, to enter into any agreement, or to take any measures, 
which may be deemed expedient, to prevent the future carrying 
away of any negroes, or other property of the American inhabi- 
tants. I beg the favor of your Excellency’s reply, and have the 
honor to be, &e.’’ § 


In the substance of the conference between Gen. Wash- 
ington and Sir Guy Carleton, at an interview at Orange- 
town, 6th May, 1783, one gets a still better idea of the atti- 
tude of Washington on this question: 


“General Washington opened the Conference by observing 
that he heretofore had transmitted to Sir Guy Carleton the reso- 
lutions of Congress of the 15th ulto, that he conceived a personal 
Conference would be the most speedy & satisfactory mode of dis- 
cussing and settling the Business; and that therefore he had re- 


of persons and property, in fulfilment of the seventh article of the provisional 
treaty, and ‘“‘that they would be pleased to represent to him every infraction 
of the letter of spirit of the treaty, that redress might be immediately ordered.”’— 
Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. XI, p. 335. The commissioners appointed by 
General Washington for this purpose were Egbert Benson, William S. Smith, 
and Daniel Parker. Their instructions were dated the 8th of May. 

8 This gives further light on the subject: ‘“‘The breach of that (article) 
which stipulated a restoration of negroes, will be made the subject of a pointed 
remonstrance from our minister in Europe to the British Court, with a demand 
of reparation; and in the meantime Genl. Washington is to insist on a more 
faithful observance of that stipulation at New York.”—Virginia Delegates in 
Congress to the Governor of Virginia, 27 May, 1783. 

“Some of my own slaves, and those of Mr. Lund Washington who lives at 
my house, may probably be in New York, but I am unable to give you their 
description—their names being so easily changed, will be fruitless to give. If 
by chance you should come at the knowledge of any of them, I will be much 
oblige by your securing them, so that I am obtain them again.’’—Washington 
to Daniel Parker, 28 April, 1783. Ford, ‘‘Washington’s Writings,” X, 246- 
247. 
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quested the Interview—That the resolutions of Congress related 
to three distinct matters, namely, the setting at Liberty the prisoners, 
the receiving possession of the posts occupied by the British Troops, 
and the obtaing. the Delivery of all Negroes & other property 
of the Inhabitants of these States in the possession of the Forces 
or subjects of, or adherents to his Britannic Majesty.—That with 
respect to the Liberation of the prisoners, he had, as far as the 
Business rested with him, put it in Train, by meetg. & conferring 
with the Secretary of War, & concertg. with him the proper measures 
for collecting prisoners & forwarding them to N. York, and that 
it was to be optional with Sir Guy, whether the prisoners should 
march by land, or whether he would send Transports to convey 
them by Water—and that the Secty. of War was to communi- 
cate with Sir Guy Carleton on the subject & obtain his De- 
termination. 

“With respect to the other two Matters which were the Objects 
of the Resolutions, General Washington requested the Sentiments 
of General Carleton. 

“Sir: Guy then observed that his Expectations of a peace had 
been such that he had anticipated the Event by very early com- 
mencing his preparations to withdraw the British Troops from this 
Country—and that every preparation which his situation «& cir- 
cumstances would permit was still continued—That an additional 
Number of Transports, and which were expected, were necessary 
to remove the Troops & Stores—and as it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the Time when the Transports would arrive, their passage 
depending on the casualties of the Seas, he was there unable to 
fix a determinate period within which the British forces would be 
withdrawn from the City of New York—But that it was his desire 
to exceed even our own Wishes in this Respect, & That he was using 
every means in his power to effect with all possible despatch an 
Evacuation of that & every other post within the United States, 
occupied by the British Troops, under his Direction—That he 
considered as included in the preparations for the final Departure 
of the B. Troops, the previously sending away those persons, who 
supposed that, from the part they had taken in the present War, 
it would be most eligible for them to leave the Country—and that 
upwards of 6,000 persons of this Character had embarked & sailed 
—and that in this Embarkation a Number of Negroes were com- 
prised—General Washington therefore express his Surprize, that 
after what appeared to him an express Stipulation to the contrary 
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in the Treaty, Negroes the property of the Inhabitants of these 
States should be sent off. 

“To which Sir: Guy Carleton replied, that he wished to be 
considered as giving no construction of the Treaty—That by 
Property in the Treaty might only be intended Property at the 
Time, the Negroes were sent off—That there was a difference in 
the Mode of Expression in the Treaty; Archives, Papers, &c., &c., 
were to be restored—Negroes & other property were only not to 
be destroyed or carried away. But he principally insisted that he 
conceived it could not have been the Intention of the B. Govern- 
ment by the Treaty of Peace, to reduce themselves to the necessity 
of violating their faith to the Negroes who came into the British 
Lines under the proclamation of his Predecessors in Command— 
That he forebore to express his sentiments on the propriety of 
those proclamations, but that delivering up the Negroes to their 
former Masters would be delivering then up some possible to 
Execution, and others to severe punishments, which in his Opinion 
would be a dishonorable violation of the public Faith, pledged to 
the Negroes in the proclamations—That if the sending off the 
Negroes should hereafter be declared in Infraction of the Treaty, 
Compensation must be made by the Crown of G. Britain to the 
Owners—that he had taken measures to provide for this, by direct- 
ing a Register to be kept of all the Negroes who were sent off, 
specifying the Name, Age & Occupation of the person, and the 
Name, & Place of Residence of his former Master. Genl. Wash- 
ington again observed that he conceived this Conduct on the part 
of Genl. Carleton, a Departure from both the Letter and Spirit of 
the Articles of Peace;—and particularly mentioned a difficulty 
that would arise in compensating the proprietors of Negroes, ad- 
mitting this infraction of the Treaty can be satisfied by such a com- 
pensation as Sir Guy had alluded to, as it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the Value of the Slaves from any Fact or Circumstance which 
may appear in the Register,—the Value of a Slave consisting 
chiefly in his Industry and Sobriety—& Genl. Washington men- 
tioned a further Difficulty which would attend Identifying the 
Slave, supposing him to have changed his own and to have given 
a wrong Name of his Master—In answer to which Sir Guy Carle- 
ton said, that as the Negroe was free & secured against his Master, 
he could have no inducement to conceal his own true Name or that 
of His Master—Sir Guy Carleton then observed that by the Treaty 
he was not held to deliver up any property but was only restricted 
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from carrying it way—and therefore admitting the interpretation 
of the Treaty as given by Genl. Washington to be just, he was not- 
withstanding pursuing a Measure which would operate most for 
the security of the proprietors. For if the Negroes were left to 
themselves without Care of Controul from him, numbers of them 
would very probably go off, and not return to the parts of the 
Country from whence they came, or clandestinely get on Board 
the Transports in such a manner as would not be in his Power to 
prevent—in either of which Cases an inevitable Loss would ensue 
to the proprietors—But as the Business was now conducted they 
had at least a Chance for Compensation—Sir Guy concluded the 
Conversation on this subject by saying that he Imagined that the 
mode of Compensating as well as the Amount and other points 
with respect to which there was no provision made in the Treaty, 
must be adjusted by the Commissioners to be hereafter appointed 
by the two Nations.” ® 


Washington admitted that slavery was wrong but he 
never did much to curb its growing power, contenting him- 
self with a deprecation much like this expressed in the letter 
to Lafayette, April 5, 1783. 


“The scheme, my dear Margs., which you propose as a prece- 
dent to encourage the emancipation of the black people of this 
Country from that state of Bondage in weh. they are held, is a 
striking evidence of the benevolence of your Heart. I shall be 
happy to join in so laudable a work; but will defer going into a 
detail of the business, till I have had the pleasure of seeing you.” 1” 


In 1786 Washington wrote the Marquis: 


“The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so con- 
spicuous on all occasions, that I never wonder at any fresh proofs 
of it; but your late purchase of an estate in the colony of Cayenne, 
with a view of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous and 
noble proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit might 
diffuse itself generally, into the minds of the people of this country. 
But I despair of seeing it. Some petitions were presented to the 
Assembly at its last session, for the abolition of slavery, but they 
could scarcely obtain a reading. To set the slave afloat at once 
would, I really believe, be productive of much inconvenience and 

® Ford, ‘“‘Washington’s Writings,” X, 241-243. 

10 Tbid., X, 220. 
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mischief, but by degrees it certainly might and assuredly ought to 
be effected; and that too by legislative authority.” 1% 


Addressing Robert Morris in 1786, Washington said: 


“T hope that it will not be conceived, from these observations, 
that it is my wish to hold the unhappy people who are the subject 
of this letter, in slavery. I can only say that there is not a man 
living who wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted 
for the abolition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual 
mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is by legislative 
authority; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall never be 
wanting.” 1% 


Although not an active abolitionist Washington did not 
believe in the slave traffic, as this part of his letter to John 
Mercer in 1786 will show: 


“T never mean, unless some particular circumstance should 
compel me to it, to possess another slave by purchase, it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted, by which slavery 
in the country may be abolished by law.” 1% 


In 1799 he wrote Robert Lewis: 


“It is demonstratively clear, that on this Estate (Mount Ver- 
non) I have more working negroes by a full moiety, than can be 
employed to any adventage in the farming system, and I shall 
never turn Planter thereon. 

“To sell the overplus I cannot, because I am principled against 
this kind of traffic in the human species. To hire them out, is 
almost as bad, because they could not be disposed of in families to 
any advantage, and to disperse the families I have an aversion. 
What then is to be done? Something must or I shall be ruined; 
for all the money (in addition to what I raise by crops, and rents) 
that have been received for Lands, sold within the last four years, 
to the amount of Fifty thousand dollars, has scarcely been able to 
keep me afloat. 

“Under these circumstances and a thorough conviction that 
half the workers I keep on this Estate would render me a greater 
nett profit than I now derive frum the whole, has made me resolve 
if it can be accomplished, to settle Plantations on some of my other 


108 The Philanthropist, March 4, 1836. 
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Lands. But where? without going to the Western Country, I am 
unable, as yet to decide; as the best, if not all the Land I have on 
the East side of the Aleghanies are under Leases, or some kind of 
incumbrance or another. But as you can give me the correct in- 
formation relative to this matter, I now early apply for it.” 4 


The best evidence as to what Washington thought of the 
Negro may be obtained from his treatment of his slaves, as 
brought out by the following clauses from his will. 


““Ttem—Upon the decease of my wife it is my will and desire, 
that all the slaves which I hold in my own right shall receive their 
freedom—To emancipate them during her life, would tho earnestly 
wished by me, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, on 
account of their intermixture by marriages with the Dower negroes 
as to excite the most painful sensations—if not disagreeable con- 
sequences from the latter while both descriptions are in the occu- 
pancy of the same proprietor, it not being in my power under tenure 
by which the dower Negroes are held to manumit them—And 
whereas among those who will receive freedom according to this 
devise there may be some who from old age, or bodily infirmities 
& others who on account of their infancy, that will be unable to 
support themselves, it is my will and desire that all who come 
under the first and second description shall be comfortably clothed 
and fed by my heirs while they live and (3) that such of the latter 
description as have no parents living, or if living are unable, or 
unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound by the Court until 
they shall arrive at the age of twenty five years, and in cases where 
no record can be produced whereby their ages can be ascertained, 
the Judgment of the Court upon it’s own view of the subject shall 
be adequate and final—The negroes thus bound are (by their 
masters and mistresses) to be taught to read and write and to be 
brought up to some useful occupation, agreeable to the laws of the 
commonwealth of Virginia, providing for the support of orphans 
and other poor children—and I do hereby expressly forbid the sale 
or transportation out of the said Commonwealth of any Slave I 
may die p»ssessed of, under any pretence, whatsoever—and I do 
moreover most positively, and solemnly enjoin it upon my Executors 
hereafter named, or the survivors of them to see that this clause 
respecting slaves and every part thereof be religiously fulfilled 
at the Epoch at which it is directed to take place without evasion 


1 Ford, “‘Washington’s Writings,” XIV, 196-197. 
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neglect or delay after the crops which may then be on the ground 
are harvested, particularly as it respects (4) the aged and infirm, 
seeing that a regular and permanent fund be established for their 
support so long as there are subjects requiring it, not trusting 
to the uncertain provisions to be made by individuals.—And to 
my mulatto man, William (calling himself William Lee) I give 
immediate freedom or if he should prefer it (on account of the 
accidents which have befallen him and which have rendered him 
incapable of walking or of any active employment) ” to remain in 
the situation he now is, it shall be optional in him to do so—In 
either case however I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during 
his natural life which shall be independent of the victuals and 
cloaths he has been accustomed to receive; if he chuses the last 
alternative, but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the first, and 
this I give him as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to me 
and for his services during the Revolutionary War." 


22“QOn 22d April 1785, when acting as chain bearer, while Washington 
was surveying a tract of land on Four Mile Run, William fell, and broke his 
knee pan; ‘which put a stop to my surveying; and with much difficulty I was 
able to get jim to abingdon, being obliged to get a sled to carry him on, as he 
could neither walk, stand or ride.’””—Washington’s Diary. See Spurious Letters 
Attributed to Washington, 8. 

13“ The mulatto fellow, William, who has been with me all the war, is at- 
tached (married he says) to one of his own color, a free woman, who during the 
war, was also of my family. She has been in an infirm condition for some time, 
and I had conceived that the connextion between them had ceased; but I am 
mistaken it seems; they are both applying to get her here, and tho’ I never 
wished to see her more, I cannot refuse his request (if it can be complied with 
on reasonable terms) as he has served me faithfully for many years. 

“After premising this much, I have to beg the favor to procure her passage 
to Alexandria, either by Sea, in the Stage, or in the passage of boat from the 
head of the Elk, as you shall think cheapest and best, and her situation will 
admit; the cost of either I will pay. Her name is Margaret Thomas allias Lee 
(the name by which he calls himself). She lives in Philada. with Isaac and Hannah 
Sile—black people, who are oftern employ’d by families in the city as cooks.” — 
Washington to Clement Biddle, 28 July, 1784. 

“The President would thank you to propose to Will to return to Mount 
Vernon when he can be removed for he cannot be of any service here, and per- 
haps will require a person to attend upon him constantly. If he should be 
incline to return to Mount Vernon, you will be so kind as to have him sent in 
the first Vessel that sails for Alexandria after he can be removed with safety— 
but if he is still anxious to come on here the President would gratify him Altho’ 
he will be troublesome—He has been an old faithful Servant, this is enough for 
the President to gratify him in every reasonable wish.””—Lear to Biddle, 3 March, 
1789. Ford, ‘‘Washington’s Writings,” XIV, 272-274. 
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“‘Ttem—The balance due to me from the Estate of Bartholo- 
mew Dandridge deceased, (my wife’s brother) and which amounted 
on the first day of October, 1795, to Four hundred and twenty- 
five pounds (as will appear by an account rendered by his de- 
ceased son John Dandridge, who was the Executor of his father’s 
will) I release and acquit from the payment thereof,—And the 
negros (then thirty three in number) formerly belonging to the 
said Estate who were taken in Execution,—sold—and purchased 
in, on my account in the year (1795 ?) and ever since have re- 
mained in the possession and to the use of Mary, widow of the said 
Bartholomew Dandridge with their increase, it is my will and de- 
sire shall continue and be in her possession, without paying hire or 
making (13) compensation for the same for the time past or to 
come during her natural life, at the expiration of which, I direct 
that all of them who are forty years old and upwards shall re- 
ceive their freedom, all under that age and above sixteen shall 
serve seven years and no longer, and all under sixteen years shall 
serve until they are twenty-five years of age and then be free.— 
And to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of these negros 
they are to be taken to the Court of the County in which they re- 
side and the judgment thereof in this relation shall be final and a 
record thereof made, which may be adduced as evidence at any 
time thereafter if disputes should arise concerning the same.—And 
I further direct that the heirs of the said Bartholomew Dandridge 
shall equally share the benefits arising from the services of the 
said negros according to the tenor of this devise upon the decease 
of their mother.” 





PETITION FOR COMPENSATION FOR THE LOSS OF 
SLAVES BY EMANCIPATION IN THE DANISH 
WEST INDIES! 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the West India Islands 
St. Thomas and St. John, beg leave most respectfully to present to 
the Rigsdag of Denmark, this Petition, praying that just and 
equitable compensation may be granted us for the loss we have 
sustained in our property, in consequence of the ordinance of 
the Governor General, bearing date 3d July, 1848, by which he 
took upon himself to abolish Negro Slavery in the Danish Colonies, 
and which act received the Royal sanction on the 22d September of 
the same year. 

If, notwithstanding the heavy loss thus sustained, we have 
hitherto been silent, it should be attributed to the hope we had 
entertained, that the government, without being called upon to 
do so, would have taken steps to obtain compensation for us; and 
to the sentiments of sympathy with which we beheld the struggle 
of the mother country in the trying situation in which the revolt 
of the Duchies, and war with many powerful enemies had placed 
her, a struggle which required all her resources, both intellectual 
and material, of which she could dispose; and thus it would have 
been inopportune had we at that time obtruded ourselves on the 
notice of the government. But now, that the clouds which ob- 
scured the political horizon have been dissipated, now, that a 
glorious war is concluded, and peace sheds its blessings over Den- 
mark, we can no longer defer our just demand for compensation, 
lest our silence should be construed into acquiescence with the act, 
by which we have been despoiled of our property, or interpreted 
as an abandonment of our claims. We had as good a title of 
property to our negroes, as to our land, houses, or any other property 
we possess; this right was established not only by law, but the 
government had moreover ever encouraged the subjects to ac- 
quire such property as being advantageous to the state. For 
this purpose the government granted loans to the colonists upon 
reduced interest from the so dominated ‘‘negro loan.’”’ The govern- 
ment bought and sold such property, took it in mortgage, levied 
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duties upon their importation, and imposed a yearly capitation 
tax, consequently not a shadow of doubt could exist of the legality 
of such property; and if it was a fault to become possessors of 
such property, it must be laid to the charge of the government 
which had fostered and encouraged it. The highest tribunal of 
the land, the King’s High Court, acknowledged this right in its 
fullest sense, so that a negro slave, even on the free soil of Den- 
mark, continued to be the property of his master so thoroughly, 
that the latter in direct opposition to the slave’s will, could oblige 
him to return to the West Indies. That the negro’s ability to 
work, and personal qualities, enhanced his value, is a fact too pal- 
pable to stand in need of proof; the numberless legal appraise- 
ments upon oath, the sales which took place daily between man and 
man, as well as the normal value, which according to the Ordinance 
of the first of May, 1840, was determined every year by the govern- 
ment, after a previous hearing of the Burgher Council, and the 
respective authorities, render this matter incontestable. 

This ordinance admits the owner’s right to full compensation, 
for only on condition of paying the full value of the services which 
the master could have from the slave, had the slave the right to 
demand his freedom; but without such remuneration, his master 
could not be deprived of him. 

The forementioned ordinance, the common law, and in particular 
the eighty-seventh section of the constitution, lay down as an 
invariable rule, that no subject can be compelled to cede his prop- 
erty, unless the general good of the commonwealth requires it, and 
then only on receiving full compensation. 

Those civilized nations in whose colonies slavery has been abol- 
ished, have neither raised any question nor doubt as to the legality 
of the principle of compensation. Thus England, France and 
Sweden have granted compensation. The first £ 25 12 2 sterling 
at an average per head; the second 490 francs per head, which is, 
however, considered but part of the whole sum; and the third in 
the following manner: first class, under fifteen years, $80 per head, 
second class, from fifteen to sixty years, $240 per head; third class, 
over sixty years, $40 per head. 

With regard to emancipation without compensation, the fol- 
lowing language was held to the King of Sweden: ‘Your most 
gracious Majesty, in your high wisdom, will never allow such vio- 
lation of justice as emancipation without compensation would be; 
such a thing has never anywhere occurred.” 
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The Dutch government has declared that it will not abolish 
slavery without indemnifying the owners, and for this reason it 
has not given any formal sanction to the liberty which the Dutch 
governor of St. Martin’s (with the consent of the planters) found 
himself compelled to concede to the negroes, when emancipation 
was proclaimed in the French part of the same island, but left 
matters in statu quo. Once, however, there existed an instance of 
emancipation without compensation. The National Convention of 
France, in the year 1793, did, disregarding the sacred rights of 
property, proclaim the abolition of slavery; but ten years after- 
wards, on the 28th of May, 1802, that act was declared by the corps 
legislatif, to be an act of spoliation, and as such illegal; conse- 
quently slavery was re-established by decree of the First Consul, 
and continued for half a century, and would in all probability be 
still in full vigor, at least for some time, had it not been for the 
revolution of February. For us, we have the most implicit reliance 
on the honor of the Danish Government, and the Danish people, 
and we feel persuaded that they will not follow the example of the 
National Convention. In Denmark, love of justice and respect for 
the sacredness of the rights of property are too deeply implanted 
in the soil to be easily rooted out. The proverbial honesty of Den- 
mark is as firm as the courage, loyalty, and gallantry of which her 
sons have so lately given such signal proof. 

The Rigsdag of Denmark will not on account of the burden, 
shrink from the demands of justice; it will not allow it to be said 
that it refused to satisfy a claim, the justness of which has never 
been doubted by any civilized nation, nor will it suffer a number 
of its fellow citizens to be illegally bereft of their property without 
compensation. The Rigsdag of Denmark will not leave it in the 
power of the world to say, that it was liberal at the expense of 
others, or that it denied compensation to the weak, because they 
had only the right, but not the power to enforce it. In reviewing 
the means that present themselves, the burden will not be so con- 
siderable or so heavy, when we take into consideration that the 
state possesses many plantations, in respect of which to their former 
complement of slaves, there will of course be no question of com- 
pensation, and that it also holds mortgages on many properties, 
where the compensation can be written off, without any real loss 
in many cases; on the other hand, the realm, by fulfilling its duty 
in settling a lawful claim, will gain by the disbursement of the 
compensation, which will as may reasonably be expected, not alone 
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increase the prosperity of the colonies, but their inhabitants will 
attach themselves more closely to Denmark. 

We do not entertain any doubt but that the Rigsdag will grant 
us the compensation to which we have the most incontestable right, 
and which cannot be controverted by such futile arguments, as, 
that the owners have lost nothing by the government depriving 
them of their property, as the stock of labor is the same, and to 
be had for an equitable hire. If it even in reality were the case, 
that the expenses were not greater, and the work not less than be- 
fore the emancipation, while, alas! the contrary is the case, it 
would, nevertheless, be a species of argument in itself contrary to 
common sense, in a degree, that it would scarcely require any refu- 
tation at the bar of the enlightened Rigsdag, as it might with just 
as much reason be said, that all the rest of the property of people 
could be taken away whenever the government managed matters in 
such a way, that the properties could be rented at so moderate a 
rate, that the expenses did not exceed, what those of the keeping 
of the property yearly had amounted to. It will be clearly evident 
that the owner notwithstanding, loses his essential rights, for the 
property would no longer be at his disposal, or under his control, 
he would be dependent upon others not only as to renting of that 
kind of property of which he had formerly been possessed, but he 
would not be able to sell, mortgage, or dispose of it in any manner 
whatever, either in favor of himself, his children, or other heirs; 
in short, property would to him, entirely lose its money value, and 
the capital vested in it would be sunk as is now the case with us. 
Many a slave owner derived his living from the yearly income 
which the hire of his slaves produced, but now the state has bereft 
him of his property, and hurled him, widows and orphans into 
the most abject poverty and misery, while that act, as yet with- 
out compensation, has more or less generally affected those who 
possessed that class of property, and in numberless instances pro- 
duced pecuniary embarrassment; while the slave owners who are 
proprietors of plantations have not alone lost the capital invested in 
their slaves, but the subversion of the ancient normal order in the 
colonies, but in addition thereto, they are exposed to the imminent 
risk of seeing their estates, buildings, and fabrics eventually reduced 
to no value whatever. Most assuredly the circumstances which 
precede the emancipation, cannot be brought forward in support 
of the necessity thereof. Such a delusion cannot hold good. It is 
notorious that the so called insurrection which was begun in the 
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jurisdiction of Fredericksted, at St. Croix on the 3d of July, 1848, 
would have been put down, if the forces, although reduced as 
they had been, had been called out and made use of by the govern- 
ment of that island. This is borne out by the sentence of 5th 
of February, in this year, rendered against the governor-general 
by the commission, which sentence expressly states that the decla- 
ration of emancipation partly originated in a desire to procure 
the treasury an exemption from compensation, or what is the 
same thing, it was intended to serve as a means to deprive the 
proprietors of their lawful rights. Furthermore, it is quite evi- 
dent, that even the most trifling commotion would not have oc- 
curred, if the Captain-General of Puerto Rico’s offer of assistance 
on perceiving the impending dangers had been accepted. Neither 
is it less certain that the normal order could have been re-estab- 
lished subsequently. His Majesty’s government by presenting to 
royal assent the emancipation of the negro slaves, which the gov- 
ernor-general had taken upon himself to grant, has adopted the 
act as its own. It has also from the very beginning been con- 
sidered that the insurrection could not be viewed as sufficient founda- 
tion for the act. This is clearly to be seen from the wording of the 
royal mandate on which the emancipation is made a concession 
“to the lively” wishes of the negroes. That his late Majesty King 
Christian VIII., of glorious and blessed memory, had by rescript 
of 28th July 1847, given freedom to all children born of slaves in 
the Danish West India possessions, and at the same time ordained 
that slavery should finally cease in twelve years, cannot be pleaded 
as a reason that proprietors of slaves are to sustain loss and receive 
no compensation, for the question remained open, and had been 
only glanced at by said rescript. It is much to be lamented that 
the emancipation in the manner it took place, and with the cir- 
cumstances with which it was accompanied, induced the slave 
population, although erroneously, to believe that they had over- 
awed the government, and to receive the emancipation not as boon, 
but rather as a trophy. The bad impression which such a manage- 
ment of matters has caused, will ever remain, and render the march 
of administration difficult, for defiance has taken the place which 
only should have been ceded to gratitude. It ought here to be 
observed that a succession of ordinances had gradually loosed the 
ties which existed between the master and the slave. What here- 
tofore had been esteemed as a favor on the master’s part, was by 
law converted into an obligation, and the slave was not only ren- 
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dered more and more independent of his master, but his senti- 
ments of attachment to him were destroyed. Thus the law made it 
obligatory on the master to cede a negro his freedom when he 
could pay his full value; a favor which hardly any one had thought 
of refusing; thus the law bound the master to give his slaves cer- 
tain little extras for Christmas, a favor which no one had thought 
of denying, and thus the law compelled the planter to give his 
negroes the Saturday free; a boon, which hitherto frequently had 
been granted as a recompense for diligent work during the week. 
But from the moment that the law converted into an obligation, 
that which hitherto had been received as a favor, indifference 
usurped the place of gratitude. Thus, by consecutive innovations, 
the state of things became precarious, the relations insecure, im- 
patience sprung up, and the seeds of the tumultuous scenes which 
ensued and served as a pretext for emancipation, were sown. Here 
we must observe, that though it were admitted that the pretended 
insurrection at St. Croix rendered emancipation an act of necessity, 
it cannot, at all events, in any manner be cited with regard to 
St. Thomas or St. John, where no kind of disturbance existed 
among the slave population, Thus, entertaining the intimate con- 
viction that our right to compensation is as conformable to reason, 
as it ought to be sacred and inviolable, and in solemnly protesting 
against our being bereft of our property without full compensa- 
tion, we submit this our representation to the Rigsdag of Denmark, 
with the most unlimited confidence in its justice. We have the 
consoling hope and encouraging persuasion that the representatives 
of a people who, by the bill of indemnity of 30th June, 1850, have 
gone ahead of, and set a brilliant example to other nations, by the 
acknowledgment of the principle of equity, that ‘‘all citizens 
ought equally to share the losses which the scourge of war had 
brought upon individuals,” will not deny a principle of justice, 
which every European nation has hitherto not neglected to comply 
with towards its colonies. 
St. THomas ANnpD St. Joun, June, 1851. 

To the Rigsdag of Denmark. 


1 Knox, “‘An Historical Account of St. Thomas, West Indies,” pp. 255- 
261. 





AN EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF ROBERT PLEASANTS 
DATED FEBRUARY 6, 1800, AND ADMITTED TO 
PROBATE IN HENRICO COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
APRIL 6, 1801 


“From a full conviction that slavery is an evil of great magni- 
tude and no less repugnant to the Divine command of doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us that it is inconsistent 
with the true interest and prosperity of my country, I did confirm 
freedom to all the Negroes that by law, I had property in by a 
Deed of ‘Emancipation bearing date the first of the 8th month, 
1782, duly acknowledged and admitted to record in the Clerk’s 
office of Henrico County, three boys excepted names Moses, Nat 
and James, who at that time lived with their mothers in Goochland 
County and were forgotten but have since been emancipated, but 
as it is still necessary that those who are ancient and incapable of 
getting a living (being over forty-five years of age at the time of 
emancipation) should be supported, I now desire and direct it to 
be done and that the young ones may have learning sufficient to 
enable them to transact the common affairs of life for that purpose 
I have had a Schoolhouse put on my land called Gravely hills tract 
containing by estimation 350 acres the use and profits whereof I 
give for that purpose forever, or so long as the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in this County may think it necessary for the benefit 
of the children and descendants of those who have been emanci- 
pated by me, or other black children whom they may think proper 
to admit; reserving only to my heirs hereafter named the priviledge 
of cutting timber occasionally for building, of which there appears 
to be more than perhaps may ever be necessary for the use of the 
School and the Tenants who are now on it, or hereafter may settle 
thereon and reserving also a privilege for my old servant Philip 
and his Wife Dilcy to settle on and occupy such part thereof as 
they may choose (not interfering with the school) during their 
natural lives, they not committing Waste or taking others to work 
the land under colour of this gift except it should be necessary for 
their support reserving also to the women Effee, Sarah, Dilcy and 
Eley to continue or live on rent free during their natural lives on 
the same conditions or restrictions expressed in my grant to Philip 
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and Dilcy and I further direct that in case those of my heirs who 
may claim a right to the service of the young blacks under this 
will should neglect or refuse to give them learning either at the 
above mentioned School or by some other way or means, I hereby 
declare them free one year before their time of servitude expires 
and to be sent to school at the expense of my estate for that time. 
And Whereas a suit was instituted several years ago in my name 
as the Heir at Law of my Father and only acting executor to him 
and my Brother Jonathan Pleasants for the relief of a number of 
Negroes by them directed to be free at a certain age, but wrong- 
fully held in Bondage which suit was lately determined in their 
favor, but considering that many of them have been brought up in 
ignorance and may need the care, advice and perhaps assistance 
too of friends I do request my beloved friends to be nominated 
Executors by this Will to extend such care towards them as the 
nature of the case may call for or require.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF A RECONSTRUCTION MEETING! 


On April 19, 1867, a general meeting of the citizens of Mobile 
was held relative to the new measures of reconstruction. Among 
the vice-presidents were men of all classes and color—as civil 
judges, bishops, clergy, physicians, citizens, etc., etc., of whom five 
were colored men. The only colored speaker on the occasion said: 

“‘Fellow-Citizens: I feel my incapacity to-night to speak, after 
hearing the eloquence of those preceding me. I received an invita- 
tion from the white citizens of Mobile to speak for the purpose of 
reconciling our races—the black to the white—to extend the hand 
of fellowship. You have heard the resolutions. You are with us, 
and I believe are sincere in what they promise. It is my duty to 
accept the offer of reconstruction when it is extended in behalf of 
peace to our common country. Let us remove the past from our 
bosoms, and reconcile ourselves and positions together. I am cer- 
tain that my race cannot be satisfied unless granted all the rights 
allowed by the law and by that flag. The resolutions read to you 
to-night guarantee every thing. Can you expect any more? If 
you do, I would like to know where you are going to get it. I am 
delighted in placing myself upon this platform, and in doing this 
I am doing my duty to my God and my country. We want to do 
what is right. We believe white men will also do what is right.”’ 

The next speaker was a late Confederate officer during the war. 
He said: 

“It is the first time for seven long years that we sit—and at first 
we sat with diffidence—under the ‘old flag’ and I connot deny that 
my feelings are rather of a strange nature. Looking back to the 
past, I remembered the day (the 10th day of January, 1861) when 
I hauled down that flag from its proud staff in Fort St. Philip, and 
thought then that another flag would soon spread its ample folds 
over the Southern soil. 

“But that flag is no more. It has gone down in a cloud of glory 
—no more to float even over the deserted graves of our departed 
heroes—one more of the bright constellations in the broad canopy 
of that firmament where great warriors are made demigods. 

“But I did not come here to-night to tell you, men of Alabama, 

1This document and the Will of Robert Pleasants were collected by Mr. 


M. N. Work. 
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that my heart was with you—for you well know that as far as that 
heart can go, it never will cease beating for what is held dear and 
sacred to you. But I came here to speak to those of our new fellow- 
citizens, who are not seeking the light of truth. 

“It is said that two races now stand in open antagonism to each 
other—that the colored man is the natural enemy of the white man, 
and, hereafter, no communion of interests, feelings and past asso- 
ciations, can fill the gulf which divides them. 

“But who is it that says so? Is it the Federal soldier who 
fought for the freedom of that race? Is it even the political leader 
whose eloquence stirred up the North and West to the rescue of 
that race? No; it is none of these. It is not even the intelligent 
and educated men of that class, for I now stand on the very spot 
where one of them, Mr. Trenier, disclaimed those disorganizing prin- 
ciples, and eloquently vindicated the cause of truth and reason. 

“Why, then, should there be any strife between us? Why should 
not our gods be their gods—our happiness be their happiness? 
Has anything happened which should break up concert of action, 
harmony, and concord in the great—the main objects of life—the 
pursuit of happiness? 

““Where can that happiness spring from? Is it from the midst 
of a community divided against itself, or from one blessed with 
peace and harmony? 

“In what particular have our relations changed? In what case 
have our interests in the general welfare been divided? Is not to- 
day the colored man as essential to our prosperity as he was before? 

“Ts not our soil calling for the energetic efforts of his sinewy 
arms? Can we, in fact, live without him? But while we want his 
labor he wants our lands, our capital, our industry, our influence 
in the commerce and finances of the world. 

“And if, coming down from those higher functions in society, 
we descend to our domestic relations, where do we find that those 
relations are changed? 

“Does not the intelligent freedman know that neither he nor 
we are accountable to God for the condition in which we were re- 
spectively born? 

“Does he not know that, for generations past, the institution of 
slavery had been forced upon us by the avarice, the love of power 
of the North? Does he not know that to-day we have in him the 
same implicit faith and reliance we had before?’’ 2 


2 Annual Cyclopedia, 1867, pp. 19, 20. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


History of South Africa from 1795 to 1872. By Grorae McCa.u 
THEAL, Litt.D., LL.D. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 


This work is intended to be a general history of South Africa 
in detail. It is to be completed as a revised edition in five volumes, 
three of which have already appeared. Each volume contains 
about 500 pages, is neatly printed and substantially bound. The 
work is well supplied with maps and charts reflecting the growth 
and development of the country. 

The author of this history has lived in South Africa and has 
served as keeper of the archives of the Cape Colony. The prepara- 
tion of this history has occupied his almost undivided attention 
during the last fifty years. He says that he has made the closest 
possible research among official documents of all kinds. Apparently 
he has had little use for secondary material, but his large collec- 
tion of books on South Africa has served him as a guide. The 
author asserts that to the utmost of human ability he has striven 
to write without fear, favor or prejudice, to do equal justice to all 
with whom he had to deal. For this reason, he offers his work to 
the public as ‘“‘not alone the only detailed history of South Africa 
yet prepared, but as a true and absolutely unbiased narrative.” 
The work shows, however, that it is written in the attitude of 
arrogating to himself the privileges of the superior group, exhibiting 
occasionally a bit of sympathy for the inferior, who had to be 
exterminated to make room for those chosen of God. 

The first volume of the work deals largely with the conquest of 
the colony. It is mainly a narrative of the deeds of the conquering 
leaders of the colonists, closing with an account of the destruction 
of the Bantu tribes. In succession, we read here about the exploits 
of James Henry Craig, Earl McCartney, Major General Dundas, 
Sir George Younge, Jacob Abraham De Mist, J. W. Janssens, Gen- 
eral David Baird, Du Pré Alexander, Lord Charles Somerset, Sir 
Rufane Shaw, and General Richard Bourke. 

The second volume adheres in the beginning to the same sort of 
style, making the history of the whole colony center largely around 
the life of a single man, mentioning such characters as Sir Lowry 
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Cole, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Sir George Napier, and Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland. In the 32d chapter, however, the work becomes 
more nearly historical in taking up the emigration from Cape 
Colony, and the abandonment of that country by many thousands of 
substantial burghers, who were intent upon seeking homes in the 
, wilderness. This movement is further illuminated by a treatment 
of the emigrant farmers in Natal, the republic of Natal, its over- 
throw, its transitory state, and movements north of the Orange. 

The third volume maintains the standard of the last part of the 
second in dealing with the Kaffir Wars, and sketching the condi- 
tions leading up to the grant of a liberal constitution. It returns 
to the District of Natal from 1845 to 1857, discusses the creation of 
the Orange River Sovereignty, the abandonment of the Sovereignty, 
and the events north of the Vaal, in the South African Republic and 
Orange Free State from 1854 to 1857. In these last chapters the 
author brings out more prominently than elsewhere the conflict 
between the whites and the blacks, the correlated problems arising 
therefrom, and measures brought forward to solve them. The 
reader easily learns that the handling of the question in South 
Africa has not been very different from the method of attack in 
the United States. The South African method has, in some re- 
spects, been more cruel than that of the United States. 

J. O. BuRKE. 


Native Life in South Africa, before and since the European War 
and the Boer Rebellion. By Sotomon T. Puaatse. P. 8S. King 
and Son, Ltd., London, 1916. Pp. 352. 

Mr. Plaatje is a South African native, educated near Barkly 
West at a mission school. He later studied languages and served 
as an interpreter for important officials such as Duke of Connaught 
and Mr. Chamberlain. He later rose to a position of some impor- 
tance in the Department of Native Affairs. He once edited a 
paper called Koranta ea Becoana. He is now the editor of the 
Tsala ea Batho (the People’s Friend). Although treating of ques- 
tions concerning the oppression of his people, his writings have 
been marked by moderation and common sense. He is not an agi- 
tator, not a firebrand, and can, therefore, be read with profit. 
Rather resenting the power of the uneducated chiefs who rule by 
virtue of their birth alone, Mr. Plaatje belongs to a new school of 
thought. He is making a new appeal for the native. 
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Mr. Plaatje modestly disclaims any pretension to literary 
merit. He is merely giving a “‘sincere narrative of a melancholy 
situation, in which, with all its shortcomings,” he “has endeavored 
to describe the difficulties of South African natives under a very 
strange law, so as most readily to be understood by the sympathetic 
reader.” The author had access to sources from which he obtained 
the facts presented. He has made personal observations in the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and the Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He used other facts collected by Attorney Msimang 
of Johannesburg. Organizing these facts, Mr. Plaatje shows how 
the native has been maltreated and debased so as to be considered 
a pariah of society in his own native land. In the struggle be- 
tween right and wrong, the latter has triumphed, culminating in 
such an evil as the Native Land Act, an effort at class legislation, 
the worst sort of discrimination and segregation in land tenure. 

One would have difficulty in believing that such barbarities 
could be practiced within the British Empire, were it not for the 
fact that Mr. Plaatje not only quotes from the act in extenso but 
quotes also from the debates in the Colonial Parliament to show 
that the intention of the legislators was to restrict the native to 
their reservations or to servitude among the white population to 
placate the extreme Dutch Party in South Africa. In other words, 
the Colonial Parliament took the position of Mr. J. G. Keyter, the 
member for Ficksburg, who said: ‘‘They should tell the native, as 
the Free State told him, that it was white man’s country, that he 
was not going to be allowed to buy land there or hire land there, 
and that if he wanted to be there, he must be in service.”’ The 
author is thankful for the assistance given the natives by the 
British, but contends that the fortunes of the former should not 
have been committed to the hands of the Dutch Republicans with- 
out adequate safeguards. 

The work will doubtless be successful as an appeal to the court 
of public opinion, as it is intended. The case is ably and seriously 
put and is supported by adequate evidence to warrant the author’s 
conclusions as to the enormity of the crimes against the natives. 
In making this bold agitation for economic equality, this book 
may materially influence future events in South Africa and in 
England. It will doubtless lead British statesmen to conclude 
that the imperial power cannot dissociate itself from the responsi- 
bility for native affairs. The writer will attract attention too 
because of the novelty in that this work is the product of the brains 
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of an intelligent native, who can think and express himself well on 
public questions. It will be surprising to those Englishmen who 
have hitherto treated the natives altogether as an uneducated mass 
incapable of thinking and will certainly excite sympathy among 
those who believe in the principles of liberty and justice. 


The Danish West Indies under Company Rule, 1671-1754. With 
a Supplementary Chapter, 1755-1917. By WaLprEMAR WESTER- 
GAARD, Assistant Professor of History at Pomona College. In- 
troduction by H. Morse StePrHEens. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1917. Pp. 359. 

This work is the history of a company of Danish merchants 
desiring to avail themselves of the commercial opportunities of the 
New World. The work was undertaken prior to the recent negotia- 
tions of the United States for the purchase of the islands. It is the 
result of an attempt to “identify and appraise” a number of official 
and other papers found in the Bancroft Collection at the Uni- 
versity of California. The study of these documents led to further 
research in the Danish libraries and archives, especially the archives 
of the Danish West India and Guinea Company. The work then 
becomes a treatise on the rise and fall of a great corporation with 
business as its objective rather than the sketch of a mere colony. 
It has a number of helpful maps and illustrations. 

In writing this work, the author easily realized that treated as 
an isolated subject it would be worthless. It is, therefore, dealt 
with as a part of European history, that phase commonly character- 
ized as commercial expansion. He, therefore, in accounting for the 
Danish interest in colonization and in estimating the part that 
nation actually played, finds that the experiences of the Danes 
were fairly typical of those of the Dutch, the French, the English 
and the Spanish. The narrative then is a succession of accounts 
of speculation, competition, prosperity and depression. There are 
sketches of adventurers, buccaneers and pirates all brought forward 
in such a way as to tell their own story. 

The author directs attention to the West Indies as the great 
theater in which was played the drama of history in the New World 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Sugar is pre- 
sented as king. The author is chiefly concerned with the crucial 
test to which the company was subjected, the establishment of the 
Brandenburgers at St. Thomas, the leasing of Guinea and St. 
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Thomas, the governorship of John Lorentz, the plantation colonies 
of St. Thomas and St. John, the introduction of slavery, the slave 
trade, the relations of the planter and the company, the acquisition 
of St. Croix, and the career of the company under a new charter. In 
the appendix there is such valuable information as the list of gov- 
ernors in the West Indies and the Guinea, the directors and board 
of shareholders in Copenhagen, the first charter of the Danish West 
India and Guinea Company, the charter of 1697, important letters 
of officials and the report of the board of police and trade to King 
Frederick IV in 1716. One finds also the list of slave cargoes arriv- 
ing in the Danish West Indies, the list of prices on St. Thomas 
from 1687 to 1751, West Indian sugar exported from Copenhagen, 
the company’s receipts and debts at St. John and St. Croix, the 
capital invested in St. Thomas in 1747, the company’s business in 
cotton, returns on the company’s capital, and other statistics. 

The supplementary chapter is an effort to connect as far as pos- 
sible the sketch set forth in the preceding part of the book with the 
events leading up to the recent purchase of the group by the United 
States. The work throughout necessarily deals with the contact of 
the Negro with the European, as the African slaves constituted 
the class of population to be exploited and, of course, were the 
factor essential to the rise and growth of the company. 

A. H. CLemMons. 


The Taxation of Negroes in Virginia. By Torton Ray SNAVELY, 
Phelps-Stokes Fellow at the University of Virginia, 1915-1917. 
Publication of the University of Virginia Phelps-Stokes Papers. 
Po. 07. 

This work is the result of the establishment at the University 
of Virginia of a fellowship through a gift from the trustees of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. The holder of this fellowship must “‘stimu- 
late and conduct investigations and encourage a wider general 
interest among students concerning the character, condition and 
possibilities of the Negroes in the Southern States.” Carrying 
out this plan the incumbents have organized classes for study and 
conducted special investigations, assigning related topics for study, 
bringing the results before classes for discussion and sometimes 
securing distinguished men for lectures in this field. 

In this dissertation the author has undertaken something new. 
No one had so far treated the taxation of the Negroes in any State. 
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As taxation is an important concern of the commonwealth, it was 
believed that the way in which the State determined how this 
burden should fall on the Negro race would do much in bringing 
out an understanding as to the attitude of the whites to the blacks. 
The author claims to have adhered strictly to the facts to give an 
unbiased interpretation of this phase of history. The work is well 
done in parts. It should have been amplified. The most valuable 
part of it is that which treats of the problem of taxation since the 
Civil War. In treating the antebellum period, the author shows a 
lack of breadth in that he does not connect the question of the 
taxation of Negroes with the struggle between Eastern and Western 
Virginia, which finally resulted in the disruption of the State. 
He does not show that the West wanted the increase in taxes, neces- 
sitated by the construction of internal improvements, obtained from 
a tax on slaves, as the mountaineers did not have many, while the 
East was anxious to tax more heavily cattle and the like which 
flourished beyond the Alleghanies. 

During the colonial period and, at times, after the Revolution, 
Negroes paid a capitation tax. It is rerarkable that the State of 
Virginia in 1814 collected $8,322 from 5,547 free Negroes. The 
same class of Negroes paid $11,554 in 1863 at the rate of $2 a head. 
Provision was made for the capitation tax in the Constitution of 
1867-68. In 1870 the prepayment was required of voters but be- 
cause of corruption at the ballot box it was repealed. Delinquency 
followed and to counteract this the tax was made a lien on real 
estate. The Constitution of 1901-02 made the poll-tax a political 
measure in providing that the payment of it six months in advance 
of election day should be a prerequisite for voting with a registra- 
tion clause as another requirement. These provisions, it seems, 
have not been enforced and for that reason many Negroes are re- 
turned as delinquent. In 1914 the whites showed a delinquency of 
thirty per cent. and the Negroes sixty per cent. 

Taking up real estate, which is the principal source of all taxes 
paid by Negroes, the author confines himself to the period since the 
War. The Negroes of Virginia had $12,464,377 subject to taxation 
in 1900 and $28,775,199 in 1914. The tax levy in 1910 was $48,173 
and $93,245 in 1914, having almost doubled during the intervening 
years. The delinquency in real estate taxes too is much less than 
that in the case of capitation taxes. 

In answer to the question as to whether the Negroes of the 
State are sharing its burden of taxation in proportion to their 
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ability the author brings out some interesting facts. He finds it 
difficult to answer this question accurately. He shows, however, 
that Negroes composing 32.6 per cent. of the population pay only 
a small part of the $7,757,532 in taxes of all kinds. The real 
estate, capitation, personal property and income taxes paid by 
Negroes in 1914 aggregated $318,381, or 5 per cent. of the real 
estate taxes, 3.8 per cent. of the personal property taxes, 28.1 per 
cent. of the capitation taxes, and .000006 per cent. of the income 
. taxes. In all the Negroes pay about 4.1 per cent. of the revenue 
of the State. This estimate is doubtless too low. 








NOTES 


Mr. A. E. Martin, of the Pennsylvania State College, will soon 
publish through the Filson Club The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
Kentucky to 1850. Mr. Martin plans to bring this study down to 
1870. 


The New York Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada has published The Lure of Africa by C. H. 
Patton. 


W. M. Ramsay’s The Intermixture of Races in Asia Minor 
has come from the Oxford University Press. 


The Harvard University Press has published Ephod and Ark, 
by W. R. Arnold. 


July number of The Journal of Race Development contains two 
interesting articles: On the Culture of White Folk, by Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, and Psychic Factors in the New American Race Situation, 
by George W. Elliss, K.C., F.R.G.S. 


The July number of the American Journal of Sociology con- 
tains a rather misinforming article on The Superiority of the Mulatto, 
by Mr. E. B. Reuter, and another on Class and Caste, by Edward 
Alsworth Ross. 


In the July number of the South Atlantic Quarterly appears 
The Black Codes, by Prof. John M. Mecklin, of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Prof. Benjamin Brawley will soon publish a work to be known 
as The Genius of the Negro. 


La Revista Bimestre Cubana has published Los Negros Esclavos, 
a study in sociology and public law by Fernando Ortiz, professor in 
the University of Havana. 


The United States Bureau of Education in cooperation with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has published in two volumes a report entitled 
Negro Education, a Study of the Private and Higher Schools for 
Colored People in the United States. This report was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, specialist in the edu- 
cation of racial groups. This work was undertaken to comply with 
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that provision of the will of Miss Caroline Phelps-Stokes directing 
that some portion of the income from a fund originally amounting 
to about $900,000 be used for the education of Negroes and for re- 
search and publication. In 1912 it was decided to prepare a report 
on Negro education to furnish the public with valuable information 
as to existing conditions throughout the South. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation agreed to cooperate with the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, bringing the work under the general supervision of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. This report is the result of their 
efficient cooperation. 

On the thirtieth of August, there assembled at the request of the 
United States Commissioner of Education a conference to discuss 
this report. For two days practically all of the active white and 
colored educators in Negro schools discussed the various phases of 
education as brought out by this report and undertook to find a 
working basis for a more extensive cooperation of all agencies in the 
uplift of the Negro. The frank statements of several of the State 
Superintendents, like that of Mr. Harris of Louisiana, showed how 
much good a report of this kind may do in arousing the best white 
people of the South to a realization that it pays to educate all 
citizens of the state whether they be white or black. No definite 
decision was reached but the conference was a success in leading 
men to study more seriously the problems of Negro education. 








THE FIRST BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY AT WASHINGTON 


There is no fixed rule to determine exactly where the 
meetings of the Association shall be held. The constitution 
grants this power to the Executive Council. Washington, 
however, naturally proved attractive for the reasons that 
it is located mid-way between the North and the South, the 
Association is incorporated under laws of the District of 
Columbia, and several of its officers reside there. The ex- 
tensive advertising given the meeting and the occurrence 
of the conference in Washington on the education of the 
Negro the following day brought to the meeting probably the 
largest number of useful and scholarly Negroes ever as- 
sembled at the national capital. Among these were: Presi- 
dent Nathan B. Young, Mr. W. T. B. Williams, President 
Byrd Prillerman, Dr. C. V. Roman, Prof. George E. Haynes, 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, President W. J. Hale, Dean Benjamin 
G. Brawley, Bishop I. N. Ross, Prof. J. R. Hawkins, Mr. R. 
P. Hamlin, Mr. C. H. Tobias, and Mr. A. L. Jackson. The 
meeting was further honored with the presence of some of 
the most useful and distinguished white persons in the 
country, namely: Mrs. Louis F. Post, the wife of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Edu- 
cational Expert of the United States Bureau of Education; 
Dr. James H. Dillard, Director of the John F. Slater Fund; 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, the New York banker; and Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, the well-known philanthropist. 

The morning session proved to be the most interesting 
of all. The introductory address was delivered by Dr. J. 
E. Moorland, the Secretary-Treasurer, who, in the absence 
of the President, presided throughout the meeting. In his 
remarks Dr. Moorland gave a brief account of what the As- 
sociation had undertaken and endeavored to show how im- 
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portant the work is and how successfully it is being prose- 
cuted under tremendous difficulties. He paid a high tribute 
to the Director of Research and Editor as the one who has 
done most of the work and contributed most of the money 
to finance the movement. 

Mr. Monroe N. Work then read a very carefully pre- 
pared and illuminating paper on ‘“‘The Negro and the World 
War.” Taking a world-wide view of the great struggle, 
Mr. Work discussed the social, economic and political roots 
of the war as it concerns the black race and explained how 
the interests of these people connect with the upheaval in 
all its ramifications. As Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., was una- 
voidably absent, all the time allowed for the discussion of 
the paper was given to Prof. George E. Haynes. Basing his 
remarks on the actual facts of the migration of the Negroes to 
the North, Professor Haynes spoke of the war as a rejuve- 
nating and regenerating factor in enabling the Negro to know 
his possibilities and to come into his own. 

Dr. C. G. Woodson followed Mr. Work, making a clear 
statement as to the meaning of the movement to study Negro 
life and history and setting forth the plans to save the rec- 
ords of the black race that the Negro may not, like the In- 
dian, leave no written account of his thoughts, feelings, as- 
pirations, and achievements. Dr. Woodson went into de- 
tail to explain how necessary it is to have trained investiga- 
tors to undertake this work immediately, before it is too 
late, as many valuable documents bearing on the Negro are 
being destroyed for the reason that persons now possessing 
them do not know their value and the facilities for collec- 
tion of such materials now afforded are inadequate. This 
topic was further discussed by Dr. C. V. Roman and Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones. Dr. Roman restricted his remarks 
largely to a definition of civilization to determine whether 
or not the Negro has made any contribution to it. After 
speaking of certain achievements of the Negro he deplored 
the fact that not only the white people but the Negroes 
themselves know very little about what their race has con- 
tributed to the progress of mankind. Dr. Jones spoke of 
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how important it is for a race to know and write its own his- 
tory, for because of race prejudice, a man of one race cannot 
easily tell the truth about one of another. He then ex- 
pressed his deep interest in the work and lauded the enter- 
prise of those who are prosecuting it. 

Probably the most interesting features of the morning ses- 
sion, however, were the brief addresses of Mr. George Foster 
Peabody, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, and Mr. James H. Dillard. 
Mr. Peabody expressed his delight at seeing such an im- 
portant work undertaken and urged cooperation as the only 
successful way of carrying it on. He took occasion, also, 
to speak of his general interest in the Negro and his belief in 
his ultimate success. Mr. Julius Rosenwald referred to 
the time when he received a copy of the first issue of the 
JOURNAL OF NreGRO History and how it so impressed him 
that he decided to contribute one hundred dollars to its sup- 
port every quarter. He believes that this magazine of 
standard scientific stamp, published in the interest of the 
propagation of the truth concerning the Negro, will be an- 
other means of helping him onward and upward. Dr. James 
H. Dillard spoke of the importance of studying Africa, men- 
tioning several books which are so informing to him that 
the far-off continent seems to be an unexplored land of won- 
ders. He maintained that largely through the study of the 
history of one’s race one can have high ideals, without which 
there can be no actual progress. 

The business session was looked forward to as an im- 
portant one, as interested members were anxious to know 
what the Association had done during the first two years of 
its history. As there was no unfinished business, new busi- 
ness was in order. The chairman appointed Professor 
Kelly Miller, Dean Benjamin G. Brawley and Mr. M. N. 
Work as the committee on nominations and Mr. A. L. Jack- 
son, Prof. George E. Haynes and Dr. Thomas J. Jones as 
an auditing committee. The most important business was 
amending the constitution, the changes of which having been 
previously sanctioned by a majority of the members of the 
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Executive Council, they were duly ratified by the Associa- 
tion. This constitution follows. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


I 


The name of this body shall be the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 
II 


Its object shall be the collection of sociological and historical documents 
and the promotion of studies bearing on the Negro. 


III 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become a member by 
paying $1.00 and after the first year may continue a member by paying an 
annual fee of one dollar. Persons paying $2.00 annually become both active 
members of the Association and subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Necro History. 
On the payment of $30.00, any person may become a life member, exempt from 
assessments. Persons not resident in the United States may be elected honorary 
members and shall be exempt from payment of assessments. Members organized 
as clubs for the study of the Negro shall gratuitously receive from the Director 
such instruction in this field as may be given by mail. 


anv: 


The Officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secretary-Treasurer, 
a Director of Research and Editor, and an Executive Council, consisting of the 
three foregoing officers and twelve others elected by the Association. The 
Association shall elect three members of the Executive Council as trustees. It 
shall also appoint a business committee to certify bills and to advise the Director 
in matters of administrative nature. These officers shall be elected by ballot 
through the mail or at each biennial meeting of the Association. 


Vv 


The President and Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the duties usually 
devolving on such officers. The Director of Research and Editor shall devise 
plans for the collection of documents, direct the studies of members and de- 
termine what matter shall be published in the JournaLt. The Executive Council 
shall have charge of the general interests of the Association, including the elec- 
tion of members, the calling of meetings, the collection and disposition of 
funds. 

VI 
This ConsTITUTION may be amended at any biennial meeting, notice of 


such amendment having been given at the previous biennial meeting or the 
proposed amendment having received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Then the Director followed by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
with a financial statement, made this report: 


The Association was organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915, by five per- 
sons who felt that something effective should be done to direct attention to the 
long-neglected work of saving the records of the Negro race. At first, it was 
thought best to call a national meeting to form an organization. This plan 
was abandoned, however, for the reason that it was not believed that a large 
number of persons would pay any attention to the movement until an actual 
demonstration as to the possibilities of the field had been made. The Director, 
therefore, had these few persons join him in organizing, so to speak, in a corner 
and proceeded at once to bring out the Journat or Necro History. How it 
was received by the public is now a matter of history. 

The growth of the JourNat has been more than was expected. The first 
edition was 1,500, the second 1,300, the third 1,000, the fourth 2,000. At the 
end of 1916 the demand for back numbers so increased that it soon became 
evident that the editions were not large enough and that the back numbers 
would have to be reprinted. One thousand copies of volume I, and some extra 
numbers of it were accordingly reprinted and the current edition was increased 
to 4,000. The total circulation of the JourNat is 2,830. The subscription 
list shows 1,430 subscribers, about 400 copies are sold at newstands, 1,000 copies 
are used for promotion, and about 1,000 copies are kept on hand for future 
subscribers. 

These achievements, however, have been due to sacrifice both of time and 
means. The Director has had to work under tremendous difficulties, but he has 
never lost faith in his coworkers and believes in the ultimate triumph of the 
cause. The problem has been threefold, that of research, that of editing and 
that of promotion. 

As the Association has not had adequate funds to provide the Director 
with an office force or sufficient stenographic assistance, he has too often found 
himself in the position of having to do all things at one time. But in spite 
of these handicaps there was a gradual increase in the numer of subscribers 
and contributors until unfortunately the income from these sources was greatly 
diminished by the war. A few substantial friends, however, have helped us 
when seemingly at our extremity. Among the more important contributions 
obtained are: $75 from Dr. R. E. Park, $100 from the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
$100 from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, $200 from Mr. Harold H. Swift, $500 from Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald and $1,000 from Dr. C. G. Woodson. We have, therefore, 
been able to come to the end of the first two years of our history free from debt 
and with a considerable balance on the right side of the ledger as is attested by 
the following financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer: 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
Stupy or Necro Lire anp History, FroM OctToBEerR 14, 1915, To 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1917, INCLUSIVE 


Receipts Expenditures 
Bound Volumes and Sub- Printing and Stationery.... $2,993.32 
BOTIPUIONB ss.5.5:0.0.5. 0:5 ole as $1,216:39 Petty Cash.......0.0....2.... 603.59 
Life and Active Member- Stenographic Services. ..... 254.16 
SOIDB senda yews 512.75 Rent and Light........... 81.00 
Contributions and Advertis- | BCE yan OO ce EA ee 10.00 
USO SON 6 OSes 1,800.05 Total Expenses....... $3,942.07 
News Agents............. 222.84 Balance onhand.......... 106.46 
MGA Geese ois oetie hs skis 296.50 $4,048.53 
Total Receipts........ $4,048.53 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Mooruanp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


When the time came for the election of officers, Profes- 
sor Kelly Miller, the chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, reported a list of names for the various positions. 
The name of Dr. G. C. Hall, President of the Associa- 
tion, was, at his request, omitted. Thereupon, Dr. C. G. 
Woodson and Dr. J. E. Moorland expressed regret that Dr. 
Hall desired to retire and paid him high tributes as a co- 
worker without whom the work could not have been made 
so successful. The Association then voted that the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer be instructed to cast its unanimous ballot 
for the persons nominated. These officers are: R. E. Park, 
President; J. E. Moorland, Secretary-Treasurer; C. G. 
Woodson, Director of Research and Editor, and, with the 
foregoing officers, Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Illinois; 
George Foster Peabody, Saratoga Springs, New York; 
James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia; John R. Haw- 
kins, Washington, D. C.; R. E. Jones, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Thomas Jesse Jones, Washington, D. C.; A. L. Jack- 
son, Chicago, Illinois; Sir Edmund Walker, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Moorefield Storey, Boston, Massachusetts; and J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, New York City, as members of the Executive 
Council. R. E. Park, J. E. Moorland and C. G. Woodson 
were appointed trustees and Thomas Jesse Jones, L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood and J. E. Moorland as the business com- 
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mittee. Mr. A. L. Jackson, the chairman of the auditing 
committee, read the report certifying that the books of the 
Secretary-Treasurer had been properly kept and all moneys 
accounted for. Mr. Jackson took occasion, also, to point out 
the fact that in addition to taking upon himself the burden 
of editing the JournaAL oF Necro History, Dr. Woodson 
gives more than half of the amount received as contributions 
to maintain it. 

Several suggestions were offered for the good of the 
cause. Professor Kelly Miller spoke in a commendatory 
manner concerning the work and urged the people to direct 
their attention to the study of their traditions. Mr. R. C. 
Edmonson suggested that the Association pay more atten- 
tion to the collection of statistics concerning the race. Mr. 
John W. Davis asked members to volunteer to secure a 
larger number of subscribers. He himself submitted a 
pledge to obtain 25 subscribers during the year. 

At the evening session, Dean Benjamin G. Brawley, of 
Morehouse College, read an excellent paper on Three Negro 
Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, giving his audi- 
ence startling information about these literary workers in 
the days when opportunities were meager. In this way, 
Dean Brawley successfully bridged the gap between Phyllis 
Wheatley and Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Professor Kelly 
Miller then delivered an instructive address on The Place of 
Negro History in our Schools. Professor Miller’s discourse 
was well received and seemed to arouse interest in the study 
of Negro history. Dr. C. G. Woodson made some remarks 
concerning the plans of the Association and Dr. J. E. Moor- 
land appealed to the people for their support. Many new 
members were added. The Association then adjourned. 
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100 

Hart, W. O., letter of, to The Daily 
States, concerning the service of P. 
B. S. Pinchback as Governor of 
Louisiana, 331 

Haussa, slaves from, 7 

Hawkins, J. R., joint author of the 
Centennial Encyclopedia of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 196 

Hay, John, negotiating the purchase 
of the Virgin Islands in 1902, 286 

Hayne, R. Y., opposition of, to the 
recognition of Haiti, 373-374 

Haynes, George E., remarks on The 
Negro and the World War, 442 

Heeren, quoted, 5 

Hemingway, W. S., elected State 
Treasurer of Mississippi, 359; de- 
faulted, 360 

Henry, Patrick, writing to a Quaker 
against slavery, 88, 122 

Herodotus, extract from, 335 

Hilyer, Andrew F., invention of, 34 

History of the High School for Ne- 
groes in Washington, 252-266 

Holland, Geo. H., state treasurer, 359 

Hopkins, Edward, not adverse to slav- 
ery, 79 

Horace, the son of a freedman, 394 

Horton, George M., sketch of, 384- 
385; works of, discussed, 385-387; 
Dr. Caldwell, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, his pa- 
tron, 385 

Houdas, Octave, translated the Tarik 
E Soudan, 139 
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Houston, G. David, John Woolman’s 
Efforts in Behalf of Freedom of, 
126-138 

Hudson, E. D., elected treasurer of 
the Wolcottville Abolition Society, 
81 

Hunt, Secretary of Navy, 349 

Hutchins, Emma J., first principal of 
the Preparatory High School of 
Washington, 254-255 


iD 

In Spite of Handicap, reviewed, 97 

Insurrection in St. Croix in 1848, 277- 
280; leaders of, 278 

Inventive genius of the Negro, erro- 
neous idea of, 22 

Ireland, John, opposition of, to dis- 
crimination against Negroes, 409; 
remarks of, 409-410 

Irmingers, Chamberlain, account of 
the insurrection of 1848 in the Dan- 
ish West Indies of, 309-317 

Isabelle, R. H., elected temporary 
chairman of the lower house in 
Louisiana, 74 

Ismael, Askia, king of the Songhoi, 
144 

Italy, slaves a luxury in, 6 

Iwersen, Jérgen, Governor of the 
Danish West Indies, 269-270 


J 


Jackson, A. L., address of, at the bi- 
ennial meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 443 

Jackson, Andrew, the appeal of, to the 
Negro in the War of 1812, 57-58; 
note on, 58-59 

Jackson, B. F., invention of, 34 

Jackson, William T. S., principal of 
the M Street High School, 259-260 

Jackson, observations on African 
slave trade, 9 

Jefferson, Thomas, against slavery, 
112-121, 243; an advocate of colo- 
nization, 210; South American pol- 
icy of, 369 
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Jenné, a market for the African slave 
trade, 7 

Jews, exempted from enslavement by 
Sultan, 12 

Johnson, J. D., a Liberian Commis- 
sioner, 382 

Johnson, Willie H., inventions of, 34 

Johnston, Sir H. H., opinion of the 
work accomplished by the Church, 
403; quoted on slavery, 108 

Jones, Thomas Jesse, remarks on 
saving the records of the Negro, 443 

Jordan, John, a product of the M 
Street High School that fought 
with Dewy, 263 

Juvenal, a son of a freedman, 394 


K 


Kano, a slave market, 7 

Katsena, a slave market, 7 

Kemble, Fanny, journal of, referred 
to, 109; experiences on a plantation 
mentioned, 248 

Kentucky Colonization Society, 211 

Key, Francis Scott, a colonizationist, 
221 

King, Martin, a leader of the insur- 
rection of 1848 in the Danish West 
Indies, 278; humiliation of, 280 

Knox, John, theories of, 113 

Kolon, Ali, king of the Songhoi, 142 

Kosciuszko, General, a friend of free- 
dom, 403 

Kragh, Jens, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, 275 

Kuka, a slave market, 7 

Ku Klux Klan, work of, 366 


L 


Labor Act, The, of the Danish West 
Indies, 318, 324; passed, 280; fail- 
ure to give satisfaction, 281; a 
cause of the rising of 1878, 282 

Lacoste, Major, commander of sol- 
diers of color in 1812, 59 

Lafayette, Le Marquis de, a friend of 
the slaves, 403 

Lafitte, Jean and Pierre, deeds of, 
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53-54; note on, 54; in the War of 
1812, 59 

Lafon, Thomy, aided the education of 
the Negroes, 65 

Lamar, L. Q. C., in secession conven- 
tion, 1861, 349 

Lambert family, the, musical talent 
of, 66 

Las Casas, Bishop, views of, on slav- 
ery, 107 

Latin poetry written by Francis Wil- 
liams, a Negro, 154-159 

Laussat, mentions soldiers of color in 
Louisiana, 52 

Lavelette, M. A., invention of, 34 

Lay, Benjamin, work of, in aid to 
Woolman, 132; a leader of the 
Quakers, 37; note on, 38 

Lecky, his estimate of the influence of 
the Catholic Church, 396; defence 
of the Church, 399 

Lee, Joseph, invention of, 35 

Legaré of South Carolina, opposed to 
the recognition of Haiti, 374-375 

Legislation, a factor in fixing the 
status of the slave, 111-112 

Leo X, Pope, opposed slavery, 397 

Leo XIII, letter of, denouncing slav- 
ery, 398 

Letter, from an American visiting 
Santa Cruz in 1840, 300-302 

Letter to The Daily States concerning 
the service of P. B. S. Pinchback as 
Governor of Louisiana, 331-332 

Letters of George Washington bear- 
ing on the Negro, 411-422 

Lewis, Colonel, appointed an officer in 
New Orleans, 75; statement con- 
cerning the service of colored 
troops, 69 

Liberia, established, 377; sought rec- 
ognition, 377; Henry Clay in favor 
of it, 377-378; independence of, 
recognized by England, 378; by 
other European countries, 378; 


northern newspapers advocates of 
the same, 378; trade of, notes on, 
378; recognition made possible by 
the success of the Republicans, 379; 
bill to grant recognition, 381-382 
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Lincoln, Abraham, letter of, to Gov- 
ernor Hahn, 72; Blaine’s opinion 
of, 72 

Livingstone, Governor, letter of, to 
Anthony Benezet, 91 

Locke, John, ideas of, 113; influence 
of his Treatise on Government, 117, 
118, 119 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, offered a resolu- 
tion to purchase the Virgin Islands, 
286 

Logun, slaves from, 7 

Long, opinion of, concerning Francis 
Williams, 151-152 

Loudin, Fred J., invention of, 34 

Louis XIV, code promulgated by, 403 

Louisiana, slaves of, carried off in 
1812, 60-61; different elements of 
the population of, 61; colored peo- 
ple of, 63; reaction against colored 
people, 62; Black Code of, 63 

Louisiana, the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1864, 71-72; the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment in, 
73; the struggle of factions, 73; 
General Sheridan in control of, 73; 
the convention of 1868, 74; the 
campaign of 1874, the fierce strug- 
gle of, 76; remarks on the recon- 
struction of, 76 

L’Ouverture, Toussaint, the precursor 
of Haitian liberty, 370 

Loving, Walter H., distinguished him- 
self as a bandmaster, 265 

Lugard, Lady, Tropical Dependency 
of, 145; opinion of the Tarik E 
Soudan, 144 

Luther, Martin, theories of, 113 

Lynch, John R., defense of the con- 
gressional plan of Reconstruction, 
362-364; success of the plan ex- 
plained, 365; Some Historical Er- 
rors of James Ford Rhodes of, 345- 
368 

M 

M Street High School, the, built, 258; 
great influence and service of, 261- 
266 

McCary, Wm., an honorable sheriff in 
Mississippi, 356-357 
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McCoy, Elijah, invention of, 31 

McDermot, From a Jamaica Port- 
folio—Francis Williams of, 147- 
159 

McFarlane, a teacher in the Danish 
West Indies, 277, 287 

MacDonald, A. J., Trade Politics and 
Christianity in Africa and the East 
of, reviewed, 329 

Madison, James, opposed to slavery, 
121 

Madison, W. G., invention of, 34 

Mali, the empire of, 142 

Marakesh, a slave market, 17 

Maroons, the, in Jamaica, 148 

Marryat, Captain, observations of, on 
the Negroes in Western States, 64- 
65 

Marsh, Charles, a colonizationist, 221 

Martin, Dr. Thomas, a product of the 
M Street High School, attains dis- 
tinction in medicine, 265 

Martineau, Harriet, picture of Ameri- 
can Society of, note, 56-57 

Maryland, the slave question in, 121 

Mason, George, remarks on slavery, 
243; opposed to slavery, 121 

“Masterly inactivity” adopted by 
the whites, 367 

Mather, Cotton, reference of, to slaves, 
111 


Matthews, Mary, emancipated her 
slaves, 210 
Matzeliger, Jan, invention of, for 


making shoes, 28; the results of, 29 

Meade, Bishop William, a coloniza- 
tionist, 221 

Mecklin, John M., The Evolution of 
the Slave Status in American De- 
mocracy, Part I of, 105-125; Part 
II, 229-251 

Men of color ordered into the Con- 
federate army, 67; furnished con- 
tingent for the Union army, 68; 
large number in Union army, 69; 
notes, 69-70 

Menard, J. Willis, elected congress- 
man from Louisiana, 75 

Mercer, Charles Fenton, efforts to in- 
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duce Virginia to colonize free Ne- 
groes, 211-213] 

Merritt, E. G., a product of the M 
Street High School, 262 

Metlily on the slave trade route, 12 

Mifflin, Ann, proposition of, to settle 
Negroes in Africa, 210 

Miller, Kelly, remarks of, on The 
Place of Negro History in Our 
Schools, 448 

Minkins, John C., estimate of the 
lynchings in Catholic communities, 
408 

Mills, Elijah J., interest of, in colo- 
nization, 220 

Mills, Roger S., elected president of 
the Wolcottville Abolition Society, 
81 

Mills, Samuel J., efforts in behalf of 
colonization on Western lands, 215, 
220; interested also in missionary 
work, 215 

Milsaps, R. W., a man of high stand- 
ing, 350 

Morgan, Clement G., a product of the 
M Street High School, 262 

Mohammed, Askia, usurped the throne 
of the Songhoi, 143; called Askia 
the Great, 143 

Mohammedan religion and slavery, 11 

Mohammedans, their attachment to 
slavery, 394-395 

Monbuttu, customs of, 4 

Montgomery, W. S§., principal of the 
M Street High School, 258 

Montgomery, Benjamin T., inventor 
of a boat propeller, 24 

Moore, on slavery in Massachusetts, 
321 

Moors, invaded the empire of the 
Songhoi, 145; dealing in slaves, 8 

Morocco, slave raiders in, 17; slave 
trade with, 9 

Morton, Ferdinand, an alumnus of 
the M Street High School, 262 

Morton, Ferdinand, a product of the 
M Street High School, 262 

Motewekkel, Khalif Abassid, received 
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the homage of Askia Mohammed, 
143 

Mount Holly, John Woolman, an em- 
ployee there, 127 

Moussa, Askia, king of the Songhoi, 
144 

Musgu, slaves of, 7 

Myers, George A., in correspondence 
with James Ford Rhodes, 345; vis- 
ited by John R. Lynch, 345 


N 

Nalle, J. C., a product of the M Street 
High School, 262 

Narrative of the Insurrection of 1848, 
by Stadthauptman Chamberlain Von 
Scholten, 302-309 

Nash, William, elected congressman 
from Louisiana, 75 

Negro, the unfortunate position of, in 
politics, 352-353; President Cleve- 
land’s interest in, 353; the dilemma 
of the Negro noted, 353-354 

Negro, The, in the Field of Invention, 
21 

Negro race gained by slavery, 248; 
helpful contact, 249; losses, 247- 
251 

Negro soldiers, notes on, 200-201; 
opinions of Revolutionary leaders, 
201-203; rewards held up, 204; 
Jackson employed them, 205-206; 
William Wirt’s opinion as attorney- 
general, on the question of bounty 
for them, 206; of New Orleans, 57 

Negro woman gave birth to a child on 
caravan route, 15 

Negroes, accompanied early mission- 
aries, 401 

Negroes, services of, in Congress, 358 

New England, status of slaves of, 108, 
110, 111; traders of, engaged in 
the slave trade, 230 

Newland, H. O., Sierra Leone of, re- 
viewed, 327 

New Orleans, the population of, 55; 
people of color of, 55-58 

New World, demand for labor in, leads 
to slavery, 402 
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Niam Niam, prisoners among the, 4 

Nigritians raided by traders, 6 

Niles, Henry Clay, the affiliations of, 
noted, 349 

Niles, Hezekiah, promoter of coloni- 
zation, 217 

Niles, Jason, services of, mentioned, 
349; his son a man of high charac- 
ter, 349 

Niza, Morcos de, explorer in Arizona 
in company with Estevan, 402 

Noble conceptions, a factor in fixing 
the slave status, 112 

Nomolis, notes on, 161-163; origin of, 
162 

Northern newspapers advocates of the 
recognition of Liberia, 378 

Northwest Africa, the slave trading 
of, 16 

Notes on the Nomolis of Sherbroland, 
161-163 

Nupé, slaves of, 11 


O 


Observations on the Negroes of Loui- 
siana, 164-185 

Ogla, d’Assaoua, rendezvous for ma- 
rauding bands, 14-15 

Olmsted, Frederic Law, observations 
on the conditions of Negroes in 
Louisiana, 64, 185, 248 

Origin and extent of slavery in 
Africa, 1 

Our New Possessions—The Danish 
West Indies, 267-288 


P 


Panama Congress of 1825, 372; causes 
discussion of slavery in Congress, 
372; American delegates sent too 
late, 374 

Parker, George Wells, The African 
Origin of the Grecian Civilization 
of, 334 

Parker, John P., inventions of, 31 

Parties in the South, 351 

Patterson, Mary J., graduated at 

second principal of 


Oberlin, 255; 
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the High School for Negroes in 
Washington, 256 

Peabody, Mr. George Foster, address 
of, at the biennial meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 444 

Pelham, Robert A., invention of, 34 

Pendleton, Leila Amos, Our New Pos- 
sessions—The Danish West Indies, 
267-288 

Pendleton, R. L., sketch of Phillis 
Wheatley of, noted, 207 

Penn, British commander in Jamaica, 
148 

Penn, William, distinction between 
Negro and Indian slaves of, 106 

Pennsylvania, Act of, for emancipa- 
tion, 120; condition of slaves, 107 

People of color of Louisiana, tam- 
pered with by the Spaniards, 55 

People of Color in Louisiana, 51 

People of color of New Orleans, re- 
liable in time of war, 57; streets 
named for, 62; distinctions among, 
62; music and art of, 62; happy 
days of, 61-62; progress of, 65 

Pétion, one of the founders of the 
Haitian Republic, 370 

Petition for Compensation for the Loss 
of Slaves by Emancipation in the 
Danish West Indies, 423-428 

Peyton, E. G., became chief justice 
of his State, 350 

Philadelphia, blacks of, corresponded 
with Sierra Leone concerning colo- 
nization, 220 

Pickens, William, review of The New 
Negro of, 193-194 

Pickering, J. F., invention, 34 

Pinchback, P. B. S., the work of, in 
the Convention of 1868, 74; elected 
Lieutenant-Governor, 75; became 
Acting Governor, 75-76; his fight 
for the Senate, 76; letter concern- 
ing the service of, as Governor of 
Louisiana, 331 

Pius II, Pope, condemned slavery, 397 

Pius VII, Pope, demanded the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, 397 
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Pius X, Pope, letter of, to Rev. 
Thomas Bryne concerning evangel- 
izing the colored people, 410 

Plaatje, S. T., Native Life in South 
Africa of, reviewed, 434 

Plantation system in the South, the 
influences of, 239, 240, 241 

Planting colonies, status of slaves of, 
109, 110, 111 

Plato, his opinion of slaves, 393-394 

Pleasants, Robert, the will of, 429-430 

Plenary Councils of Baltimore, work 
of, in behalf of the freedmen, 405- 
406 

Polk, Bishop, efforts among the Ne- 
groes of Louisiana, 184-185; ob- 
servation on conditions of Negroes, 
64 

Popes, the efforts of, in behalf of 
freedom, 396-400 

Population, the elements of, in New 
Orleans, 55 

Portuguese, the, in Jamaica, 148 

Powers, Governor, a man of good 
standing, 350; Governor of Missis- 
sippi, 354 

Preparatory High School, the first 
school of the kind for Negroes, 252; 
the first graduates of, 254 

President Hayes, The Administration 
of, reviewed, 99 

Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meet- 
ing, 431-432 

Proceedings of the Biennial Meeting 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 442-448 

Puritans, ideas of, under leadership 
of John Locke, 113, 114, 117 

Purvis, W. B., invention of, 33 

Pushkin, a lyric poet, 391 


Q 
Quakers, attitude of, toward the Ne- 
gro, 37, 126-138; meetings of, 130; 
idealism of, 229 


R 


Raasloff, General, Danish minister, 
took up with Denmark the question 
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of selling the Virgin Islands, 284- 
285 

Race, a factor in determining the 
slave status, 110 

Randolph, John, a_ colonizationist, 
221-223; thoughts on free Negroes, 
223 

Raynal, Abbé, letter of, to Anthony 
Benezet, 94; discussion of Danish 
Colonization, 291-298 

Reaction against Negroes 
South, 246-248 

Reconstruction, first efforts at, in 
Louisiana, 71-73; not a failure, 
365-366; cause of the overthrow of 
the régime, 365-366; war amend- 
ments worth while, 365-366; not 
due to the change of sentiment of 
North, 265; the mistakes of, 351 

Redemption of the South justified by 
Mr. Rhodes, 358; the same ex- 
plained, 358-361 

Refugees from Santo Domingo, in 
New Orleans, 52 

Religion, effect of, on human rights, 
116, 118 

Republican party, its desire to secure 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands, 
285-286; in the South, 345-355 

Revolution, the effect of, on human 
rights, 115, 119, 120 

Rhodes, James Ford, historical errors 
of, 345-368; misconception of home 
rule, 346; his views of slavery, 144 

Riley, B. F., The Life and Times of 
Booker T. Washington of, reviewed, 
96 

Rillieux, Norbert, 
vacuum pan, 25 

Riot of 1878, the, 281-283; causes of, 
281-282 

Roberts, President of Liberia, seek- 
ing recognition for his country 
abroad, 377-378 

Robinson, E. A., 
fringed upon, 35 

Rohlfs, quoted on African slavery, 16 

Roman law, gave slaves little consid- 
eration, 395 


in the 


inventor of a 


invention of, in- 
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Roman, C. V., remarks on saving the 
records of the Negro, 443 

Rood, D. Ebenezer, set upon at Wol- 
cottville because of abolition views, 
81 

Roosevelt, Theodore, efforts of, to 
purchase the Virgin Islands, 286 

Rosenwald, Julius, contributes one 
hundred dollars a quarter to main- 
tain the JournaL or Necro His- 
Tory, 444; the address of, at the 
biennial meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 444 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
active in the Danish West Indies, 
276 

Russia, secret treaty of, with Den- 
mark, 285; co-operated with Ger- 
many to prevent freedom of action 
in Denmark, 285 


8 


St. Croix, the insurrection of, in 1848, 
277-280; causes of, 278; leaders of, 
278 

St. Jago de la Vega, the surrender of, 
147 

St. John, the insurrection of 1733 in, 
272-275; slave regulations, a cause 
of, note on page 272-273; awful 
fate of the leaders of, 275 

St. Thomas as Seen by an Observer 
in 1858, 317-318 

Sadi, Abderrahman, author of the 
Tarik E Soudan, 140; resided at 
Jenné and Timbuctoo, 141 

Saracens, introduced African slaves 
in Spain, 6 

Sahara, slave trade of, 9 

Salcedo, Governor, summoned colored 
troops in New Orleans, 51-52 

Sandiford, Ralph, a leader of the 
Quakers, 37; note on, 38 

Sankoré, the University of, 140 

Santa Cruz in General in 1838, 298- 
300 


Saulsbury of Maryland, 


opposed 
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Sumner’s bill to grant Haiti and 
Liberia recognition, 381 

Savary, Jean Baptiste, in command of 
Negro troops and made captain, 59 

Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, Bernard, Duke 
of, observations in New Orleans of, 
177-181 

Scarborough, John, work of, for free- 
dom, 134 

Scherer, J. A. B., review of Cotion as 
a World Power of, 195-196 

Schlieman, Dr., belief that the civili- 
zation of Tiryns and Mycenae was 
that of Africa, 336 

Scott, a successful sheriff of Issa- 
quena County, 357 

Scott, Emmett J., Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Builder of a Civilization of, 
reviewed, 96 

Senators of Mississippi, attitude of, 
toward Governor Ames, 362 

Seneca, philosophy of, bearing on 
slavery, 393 

Sergi, Professor, asserts that the 
primitive population of Europe 
originated in Africa, 336; that 
Greeks were not like the races of 
the north, 341 

Serle, Ambrose, letter of, to Anthony 
Benezet, 91 

Seward, William H., desire of, to pur- 
chase the Danish West Indies, 284; 
schemes to obtain the group, 284— 
285; visit of, to St. Thomas, 285; 
object, a naval base, 285 

Shadd, Marian P., a product of the 
M Street High School, 262 

Shepley, Governor, appealed to by 
Negroes for the right to vote, 71 

Sheridan, Philip, in control of Loui- 
siana, 73 

Sherwood, H. N., The Formation of 
the American Colonization Society 
of, 209-228 

Short Description of the Islands of 
St. Thomas and St. Croix in 1769, 
289-290 

Sidi Hamed ibu Musa, a center of the 
slave traffic, 17 
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Simrall, H. F., services of, as a chief 
justice of his State, 350 

Slade of Vermont in favor of ap- 
pointing a diplomatic agent to 
Haiti, 375 

Slave aristocracy of the 
belt,”’ 241-242 

Slave, status of, fixed by economic 
factors, 107, 109; fixed when con- 
verted, 117 

Slave trade in Africa, the, 4 

Slavery in Africa, 1; facts of, in Win- 
throp’s Journal, 106; slavery a 
burden in the Danish West Indies, 
297; efforts to abolish it, 277; 
school to aid the preparation for it, 
established, 277; slavery in the 
Convention of 1787, 122-123; slav- 
ery suffers because of the idealism 
of the Quakers, 229; slavery, the 
injustice of, 250; of Indians recog- 
nized, 106; slavery in the Moslem 
States, 6 

Slaves, white, among the Moslems, 19 

Smedes’ Memorials of a Southern 
Planter, discussed, 109 

Smartt, Brinay, invention of, 35 

Smith, James, invention of, 34 

Smith, Dr. John, a product of the M 
Street High School, 262 

Snavely, T. R., The Taxation of Ne- 
groes in Virginia of, reviewed, 437 

Sobi, Dia, king of the Songhoi, 142 

Society of African missions, work of, 
among Negroes, 406 

Some Historical Errors 
Ford Rhodes, 345-368 

Songhoi, the empire of, 141; invaded 
by Moors, 144-145 

South American States, attitude of 
this country toward, 369 

South, change of viewpoint with ref- 
erence to slavery, 244-245 

South, status of slaves of, 109 

Southern members of Congress op- 
posed to the recognition in Haiti, 
373 

Southern men in cooperation with 
the Republican party, 347; leaving 


“black 


of James 
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the same, 347-348; their character, 
348-352 

Spanish, the, in Jamaica, 148 — 

Stafford, A. O., The Tarik E Soudan 
of, 139 

Stanton, Daniel, work of, for free- 
dom, 134 

States’ rights doctrine in Supreme 
Court of United States, 365-366; 
Negroes, therefore, without protec- 
tion, 366 

Status, the, of the Negro in the 
North, 234, 235, 236, 237; in slave 
states, 238, 239, 240-245; in the 
border states, 248; in the lower 
South, 248 

Stephenson, Gilbert T., opinions of, 
on crime among Negroes, 332 

Stiles, Rev. Ezra, purchased a slave, 79 

Stowe, Lyman Beecher, Booker T. 
Washington, Builder of a Civiliza- 
tion of, reviewed, 96 

Struggle for the Recognition of Haiti 
and Liberia as Independent Repub- 
lics, The, 369-383 

Sudan, slaves of, 18; slaves obtained 
from, 6 

Sumner, Charles, held up the pur- 
chase of the Virgin Islands, 285; 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, introduced a bill 
to grant Haiti and Liberia recog- 
nition, 380; his defence of the 
measure, 381; praise for his work, 
382 

Sumner, a much respected sheriff of 
Holmes County, 357 

Sykes, John, work of, for freedom, 
134 

T 

Tarbell, J. Justice, known as an hon- 
orable man, 350 

Terrell, Robert H., principal of the M 
Street High School, 259 

Terrell, Mary Church, History of the 
High School for Negroes in Wash- 
ington, 252-266 

The Negro as an Inventor, mentioned, 
22 
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The Tarik E Soudan, 139 

Theal, G. McCall, History of South 
Africa of, reviewed, 433 

Thersch, believed the Pelasgians blood 
relations of the Egyptians, 335 

Thomas, Charles M., a product of the 
M Street High School, 262 

Thomson’s travels in Africa dis- 
cussed, 15-16 

Thornton, William, a colonizationist, 
225 

Three Negro Poets: Horton, 
Harper, and Whitman, 384 

Three-fifths clause referring to slaves, 
123 

Tibbus, attacks of, to capture slaves, 
13 

Timbuctoo, slave market, 6, 10; the 
seat of a civilization, 139 

Torrey, Jesse, opinions of, as to how 
colonization could be promoted, 217 

Tourne, P. M., sent to Washington to 
consult Lincoln, 72 

Tripoli, slave trade with, 9 

Trotter, Music and Some Musical Peo- 
ples of, quoted, 66 

Tuaregs, attacks of, on natives of 
Africa, 6, 13 

Tuat, a caravan from, 12 

Tunis, slave trade with, 9 

Tunis, a receptacle for slaves of the 
Sudan, 18 


Mrs. 


U 


Uncles, Father Charles of Baltimore, 
notes on, 198-200 

Union Humane Society, founded, 219 

United States, early trade relations 
with Haiti, 372-373; afraid of the 
recognition of Haiti, 372 

United States Patent Office, informa- 
tion about Negro inventions of, 27 

Urban VIII, Pope, a defender of lib- 
erty, 397 
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Venables, British commander in Ja- 
maica, 148 

Vincent, quoted on slave trade in 
Africa, 17, 18 
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Virgin Islands, location of, 267; bibli- 
ography of, 267-268; discovery of, 
268; natives of, 269; the purchase 
by the United States hinted at, 
267, 285, 286; prosperity of, 275- 
277; +international complications, 
285; Denmark finally accepted, 285; 
treaty rejected by United States, 
285; Germany interferes by com- 
merce and diplomacy, 285-286; 
United States agreed again to pur- 
chase but Denmark refused, 286; 
purchased, 286 

Virginia, condition of the slaves in, 
109, 111, 112, 119; the slave ques- 
tion in, 121; declaration of rights 
of, 114; General Assembly of, takes 
action on colonization, 211 

Von Scholten, Stadthauptmann Cham- 
berlain, narrative of the insurrec- 
tion of 1848 of, 302 

Von Scholten, Governor, favorable to 
the troubles of 1848, 279-280; 
the Negroes, 279; attitude during 
emancipation proclamation of, 277; 
censured and tried by Danes, note 
on page 280 
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Waday, slaves of, 7 

Wakefield, Priscilla, 189-191 

Walker, James E., a graduate of the 
M Street High School, 262 

Walker, David, effects of the appeal 
of, 63 

Walsh, Robert, correspondence con- 
cerning commercial intercourse with 
Haiti, 375-376 

Warmouth, H. C., elected Governor of 
Louisiana, 74 

Washington, Booker T., two biogra- 
phies of, reviewed, 96 

Washington, Bushrod, a colonization- 
ist, 221 

Washington, George, opposed to slav- 
ery, 121; neutrality proclamation 
of, in 1793, 369; letters of, bearing 
on the Negro, 411-422; letter to Cap- 
tain John Thompson, 411; letter to 
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a committee of Congress, 412; let- 
ter to Laurens, 412-413; letter to 
David Ross, 413; letter to Colonel 
Bland, 414; letter to Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, 414; substance of a confer- 
ence with Sir Guy Carleton, 415; 
letter to Lafayette, 418-419; let- 
ter to John Mercer, 419; letter to 
Robert Morris, 419; letter to Robert 
Lewis, 419; the will of, 420-422 

Washington, invention of, 34 

Webster, Daniel, a colonizationist, 225 

Weeks, Stephen B., sketch of, of Hor- 
ton, 386 

Wesley, Charles H., The Struggle for 
the Recognition of Haiti and L- 
beria as Independent Republics, 
369-383 

Wesley, John, letter of, to Anthony 
Benezet, 91 

West, Dr. Charles I., an alumnus of 
the M Street High School, a suc- 
cessful physician, 265 

West Africa, slave trade of, 1-20 

West Indies, Danish, see Virgin Is- 
lands 

West Indies, Negroes brought from, 
119 

Westergaard, Waldemar, The Danish 
West Indies under Company Rule 
of, reviewed, 436 

White women and children sold as 
slaves, 19 

White, E. D., chairman of the com- 
mittee to inquire into the recon- 
struction government of Louisiana, 
78; favorable report on Dubuclet, 
78 

White servitude recognized, 106 

Whitman, Alberry A., sketch of, 387- 
388; works of, discussed, 388-391 

Whooter, J. E., invention of, 34 

Wilkinson, G. C., principal of M 
Street High School, 260-261 

Will of Robert Pleasants, the, 429-430 

William, Frederick, permit of, to es- 
tablish Brandenburgers in St. 
Thomas, 270 

Williams, Dorothy, wife of John Wil- 
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liams and mother of Francis Wil- 
liams, 149 

Williams, E. C., principal of the M 
Street High School, 260 

Williams, Francis, early sketch of, 
150-157; educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; his school at 
Spanish Town, 151; effort to make 
him a member of the Jamaica 
Council, 151; opinions of, 151-153; 
Latin poetry of, 154-159 

Williams, John, one of the first freed- 
men in Jamaica, 149; allowed spe- 
cial privileges, 149-150 

Williams, Roger, letter of, to John 
Winthrop, 110-111 

Wills, George S., sketch of, of Hor- 
ton, 386 

Winchell, Alexander, believed that the 
Pelasgians were sunburnt, 335 

Winslow, purchased Matzeliger’s shoe 
making machine, 28 

Winsted, Connecticut, 
pew” of, 80 

Wise, H. A., opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic agent to 
Haiti, 375 

Wolcottville, Connecticut, effort to 
organize abolition society fearlessly 
opposed, 81; organization effected 
in a barn, 81 

Wood, R. H., a successful sheriff in 
Mississippi, 357 
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Woods Electric Company, patents of, 
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Woods, Granville T., inventions of, 31 

Woods, Lyates, in partnership with 
Granville T. Woods, 32 

Woodson, C. G., Anthony Benezet of, 
37; report to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 446-447; discussed saving the 
records of the Negro, 442 

Woolman, John, Efforts in Behalf of 
Freedom, 126-138; birth of, 128; 
early experiences of, note on, 128, 
129; attack on slavery, 130-136; 
his visit to England and death 
there, 136-137; results of efforts of, 
among the Quakers, 37; note on, 39 

Work, M. N., paper of, on The Negro - 
and the World War, 443 

Wright, I. A., Early History of Cuba 
of, reviewed, 326 

Wright, R.R., Jr., The Centennial 
Encyclopedia of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of, reviewed, 
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Wright, Robert, thoughts on slavery 
and colonization, 223 

Wythe, George, protest of, against 
slavery, 112 
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Yeamen, United States Minister at 
Copenhagen, pushed the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, 286 





